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TEXTBOOKS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Hart’s New American 
History 


Professor Hart presents an unusually broad- 
minded, impartial treatment of great issues in 
this new book for secondary schools. Its study 
cannot fail to inspire the right ideals and foster 
patriotism. 

Emphasis is laid on the social and economic 
development of the nation rather than upon its 
wars. Balance, clearness, vividness and human 


interest are strong characteristics of this book. 


Lewis and Hosic’s Practical 
English for High Schools 


This book emphasizes English for work in- 
stead of English for leisure. By constantly 
providing material which makes English a live 
part of the student’s life, it succeeds in doing 
away with self-consciousness and artificiality. 
In its thorough teaching of construction it leads 
the pupil to organize his ideas. He quickly un- 
derstands what he is to do, how he is to do it 
and he is made to feel that it is worth doing. 
The result is therefore efficiency. 


Meras’ Le Premier Livre 
and Le Second Livre 


Each of these books is an elementary gram- 
mar and reader combined, presenting the work 
for a single half-year of high school. All the 
work in reading, grammar, conversation, and 
composition is based on two delightful stories, 
Sans Famille and Tour du Monde en Quatre 
Vingts Jours. In both books a truly French at- 
mosphere is created and French is provided that 
is natural, attractive and interesting. 


Bolenius’s Everyday English 
Composition 


The way in which this book combines origi- 
nality with practicality, and comprehensiveness 
with conciseness is most unusual. Its thorough 
organization and its wealth of material make 
the teacher’s work easy. It definitely stresses 
clearness and order, and interweaves English 
work with all the activities of the school. 

Oral composition is one of the chief features 
of the book and is preceded by work in getting 
information. Throughout, the pupil is taught, 
first, how to think; then, how to express himself. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


AMERICAN COMPANY 
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Leading Textbooks Every 
Elementary School Subject 


STORY HOUR READERS 
(For the First Three Years) 


The extraordinary popularity of these books is due to the delightful 
story method, the uncommon and artistic illustrations, the large print, the 
short sentences, the well-organized plan, the simple system of phonetics. 


BRIGHAM AND McFARLANE’S ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 
(A Two-Book Series and a Four-Book Series) 


New from cover to cover. New in the attention given to agriculture and 
to important industries and commercial relations of the United States with 
other countries. Interesting style, unequaled maps, rare illustrations. 


HART’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
(Just Published) 


A book for higher Elementary Grades and Junior High Schools, which 
covers the usual ground, but im an unusually interesting way. It contains 
vivid, numerous, and interesting facts about the life and customs of the 
people; an unprejudiced account of both sides of the important wars in 
which this nation has been engaged; an unbiased presentation of our rela- 
tions with other nations; an entire chapter devoted to children, their work, 
education, amusements and games. 


HAMILTON’S STANDARD ARITHMETICS 


This new three-book series has the same simplicity and clearness as the 
older books. Only such arithmetic as is useful in everyday life is taught. 
There is an abundance of oral and written drills, for both speed and accuracy. 
Each new subject is given a preliminary simple treatment. 


PEARSON AND KIRCHWEY’S ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH 
(Two Books) 


Fresh, unhackneyed material, well-organized yet sufficiently flexible 
material, oral and written work closely correlated, sufficient repetition to 
insure good habits of speech are some of the strong points of this series. 


OVERTON’S HYGIENE SERIES 
(Two Books) 


Ina practical, helpful, clear and simple way this series shows children 
how to live. It is written with the same simplicity and clearness that a good 
physician would use in giving a mother directions for the care of a sick child. , 


HUNT’S ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SPELLER 


Based on recent researches made by experts, this book contains only 
those words in general use, in all, over 5,000 words. It is focused on thor- 
oughness. It pays particular attention to pronunciation, and trains the pupil 
in the use of the dictionary. 


HEALEY’S FREE-ARM MOVEMENT WRITING 


This system teaches the letter forms in natural order, the easy letters 
before the difficult ones. Each letter - is preceded by general and specific 
movement drills. 


THE HOLLIS DANN MUSIC COURSE 
(A Pupil’s Book for Each Year) 


This course combines the best of the two supposedly antagonistic sys- 
tems of school music. It develops both sides of the subject, giving due pro- 
portion to song interpretation and to definite drill in Tone, Rhythm, Ear 
Training; it provides an abundance of attractive song material and carefully 
graded practice material, and it also presents for aad teacher a logical and 
anges plan for teaching. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


HOME AND COUNTRY READERS 
By MARY A. LASELLE 
Supplementary readers and textbooksin patriotism 
for the grammar grades (fifth to eighth school years). 
Fully illustrated. Each volume, 60 cents. 

BOOK I, for Grade V. BOOK III, for Grade VII. 
BOOK II, for Grade VI. BOOK IV, for Grade VIII. 
ECONOMY IN FOOD 
By Professor MABEL T. WELLMAN, of Indiana 
University 


the housewife. Cloth, 30-cents. Ready. 


THE RHYM= AND STORY 
FIRST READER 
By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL and MARY 
FRANCES BLAISDELL 
Authors of the ‘ ‘Rhy me and Story Primer,” etc. 


The second book in the series ‘Rhyme and 
Story Readers.” 36 cents. 


ESTABLISHED FAVORITES 
FOOD STUDY. By PROFESSOR MABEL T. WELL- 
MAN of Indiana University. The standard textbook in home 
economics for high schools. $1.00. 
SCHOOL KITCHEN TEXTBOOK. By MARY J. 
LINCOLN. This recent textbook is for cooki: g classes in the 
grammar schools. 60 cents. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


THE WELL OF ENGLISH AND THE BUCKET. 
By BURGES JOHNSON. $1.25. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SPECIAL ABILITIES 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 BEACON ST. 623 SO. WABASH AVE. 
BOSTON CHICAGO 


For high-school classes in home economics and for 


AND DISABILITIES. By AUGUSTA BRONNER. $2.00. 


War Fact Tests 


FOR EVERY AMERICAN 


PREPARED BY 
WILLIAM H. ALLEN 
Director of the Institute for Public Service 
A minimum list of essential war 


facts which every one should have 
at his ready command 


Why we are at war 
Our peace aims 
Home town war facts 
Home state war facts 
Home country war facts 
World war facts 
After-the-war needs 


Brief, terse, concise, epigrammatic 


Valuable for teachers and school 
children alike. Suggestions for gradu- 
ation and commencement exercises. 


List price, 24 cents. Liberal discount in quantities. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Manila 


You Can Help to Save 
The Nation'sMan Power 


by teaching or by learning the skilled use of the 


374 Broadway 


SELF STARTING REMINGTON 


The Remington Self Starter saves man power by cutting 
out time and labor waste. This automatic indenting mechanism 
saves from 15 to 25 per cent. of time in all ordinary letter 
writing. Think what a vast labor saving this would be if all 
letters were written on the Self Starting Remington. 


The student who learns the skilled use of this machine 
becomes a more efficient time and labor saver than any 


other typist. And don’t forget that the Self Starter is a 
Remington feature exclusively. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


New York 
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BOOKS FROM THE 
ATHENAEUM PRESS 


For high schools 
War Addresses of Woodrow Wilson 


A collection of intrinsic literary merit and 
timeliness, a study of which will bring a deeper 
realization of the principles for which we are 
fighting. Introduction and notes by Arthur Roy 
Leonard. 


Miner and Elwell’s Principles of Bookkeeping 


A new course for beginning students in book- 


keeping, with editions to meet all needs, illus- 


trating the journal closing and the direct closing 
of the ledger, for one-year and two-year courses, 
etc. 


A New Two-Year Latin Course—Collar and 

Daniell’s First Year Latin (Revised) 

On the solid foundations of the outstanding 
Collar and Daniell merits the reviser has built 
a new book fully meeting present-day require- 
ments in Latin. 


D’Ooge and Eastman’s Caesar in Gaul 


Meets adequately every need of the second- 
year Latin class by thoroughly reviewing the 
first-year work and providing in full the first 
four books of the Gallic War, episodes from the 
remaining books, grammar, and composition. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD ENGLISH 
CLASSICS 
Austen’s Pride and Prejudice 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
Cooper’s The Spy 
Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer 


For common schools 


Farmer and Huntington’s Food Problems 

An admirable combination of patriotism and 
arithmetic — common-sense problems that teach 
important lessons in food conservation. 
Wentworth - Smith - Brown’s Junior High 

School Mathematics 

I Boox II III 

A usable course in mathematics especially pre- 
pared for junior high schools, or the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades, meeting the demand 
for an introduction to intuitive geometry and 
algebra of business and industry, the practical 
uses of trigonometry, and the elements of 
demonstrative geometry. 
Potter, Jeschke, and Gillet’s Oral and Written 

English, Books One and Two 

Two notable books, which emphasize correct 


‘ oral English as the logical basis for correct 


written English, providing fresh and interesting 
approaches to the subject and yet giving constant 
and thought-impelling drill upon fundamentals. 
Frye’s New Geography 

Geography taught by a new method. The dif- 
ferent topics are approached, not through defi- 
nitions, but through a narrative study of people 
in their environment. No extraneous matter is 
included. The book is amply illustrated. 


NEW EDITIONS OF CLASSICS FOR CHIL- 
DREN 
Carroll’s Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
Dodge’s Hans Brinker 
Ewing’s Jackanapes and Other Stories 
Hughes’ Tom Brown's School-Days (In 
press) 


Books for Teachers 
Dean’s Our Schools in War Time—and After 


A book full of practical suggestions by which the schools may make use of the patriotic enthu- 


siasm now sweeping the country. 


Bennett’s School Efficiency 


A manual of modern school management which treats with common-sense practicality the average 


conditions in the average American school. 


Parker’s Exercises for “Methods of Teaching in High Schools” 


Supplements Parker’s “Methods of Teaching in High Schools,” and provides much 
material for solving the problems of the schoolroom. 


suggestive 


Ginn and Company 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


A MESSAGE FROM FRANCE 


BY HON. JOHN HUSTON FINLEY 


Commissioner State of New York 


There are two armies for the defence of our 
civilization. One is the Army of Present Defence; 
the other is the Army of Future Defence. 

We have for months that have run into years 
watched the former, marveling at its valors, sym- 
pathizing with its losses. We are now mobilizing 
and training our own forces to join in that de- 
fence on the crucial line, which civilization must 
hold. 

But this side of that line is the other army, 
pictured by M. Viviani, former Minister of Public 
Instruction in France, when he said: “Unless the 
military authorities forbid the schools must 
everywhere be kept open. Thus it may be said 
that our ‘scholastic front’ follows everywhere the 
very line of the trenches, being never more 
than ten kilometers distant, often less than 
two.” 

From the military front we have daily report. 
Hundreds of correspondents watch its every 
movement. The whole world, whatever its occu- 
pation, turns every morning to see what is hap- 
pening there. But of the vast other army, in 
France alone twice or three times the first army 
in size, there are but meagre reports. It is only 
when its teachers and pupils are mobilized into 
the first that we are likely to hear of them, either 
fighting in the trenches or helping in some _ spe- 
cific way to give material aid or spirit to those 
who are exposing their lives to make the world a 
safe place for free human beings to live in. 

It was this second army, this “scholastic front,” 
that representing a portion of our conscript Army 
of Future Defence—tens of thousands of teachers 
and millions of children—I went to France to 
see, in order that we might have some advice of 
those under whose tuitions the immortai valors 
of the first army have been nourished. 

Of the military front I shall not speak, for hun- 
dreds of Americans permitted to visit that trench 
strip (which I have called “Everyman’s Land” 
and which I hope is to give foundation for many 
international institutions of the new world democ- 
racy) have seen more than I of its heroisms and 
horrors, though I traveled the length of it from 
where it touches the English line, near St. Quen- 
tin (whose spireless cathedral I could see) to St. 
Dié under the German guns, not more than a 
half dozen miles from the “blue line of the 
Vosges,” which marks the border between France 
and its lost Alsace—St. Dié,.to which I made a 


pilgrimage (behind camouflage for many miles of 
the way), because it was there that the name 
“America” is said first to have been put on the 
printed page. 

Tens, and I think hundreds, of thousands of 
men of that Army of Present Defence I saw in 
ceaseless stream of blue flowing to and from the 
front under skies stained by the enemy’s menace 
and over fields planted with danger or dotted 
with graves, but there is nothing to say of them 
that the world does not and will not know as 
long as history tells her story. My one envy in 
life is of those who are permitted to take their 
places in that line. 

And I must quote in passing from it to the 
other front the letter of a girl in one of the 
lycées that I visited—the lycée where General 
Gallieni had his quarters for a time early in the 
war—a letter which in one paragraph graphically 
depicts the distance by which the millions on 
either side f that narrow trenched strip are sepa- 
rated, and in the second intimates the closenes@> 
of the sympathy between France and America :— 


LYCEE VICTQR DURUY. 


It was only a little river, almost a brook; it was 
called the Yser. One could talk from one side to the 
other without raising one’s voice, and the birds could 
fly over it with one sweep of their wings. And on 
the two banks there were millions of men, the one 
turned toward the other, eye to eye. But the distance 
which separated them was greater than that of the 
stars in the sky; it was the distance which separates 
right from injustice. 

The ocean is so vast that the sea gulls do not dare 
to cross it. During seven days and seven nights the 
great steamships of America, going at full speed, drive 
through the deep waters, before the lighthouses of 
France come into view; but from one side to the 
other hearts are touching. 


Odette Gastinel (Classe: 8me Année Secondaire). 


But the other army, whose first lines are within 
sound and range of the guns! One covets the 
eloquence of a Viviani (such as that with which I 
heard him speak in the French Senate of his 
journey to America) to tell of its no less heroic 
endurances and achievements and of its vital im- 
portance to the future of France which the pres- 
ent valors of her people are revealing to the 
world and defending against destruction, 

When one hears that more than four thousand 
teachers of those in France (thirty thousand men 
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were called from the elementary schools alone at 
the beginning of the war, and of course many 
thousands later) who have been called from the 
Army of Future Defence to that of Present De- 
fence have been cited for military valor, one can 
believe that the same heroic spirit pervades the 
entire teaching body of France, and that the re- 
mark of the rector of the University of Nancy 
was warranted. I had been looking at the broken 
walls of an elementary school, wrecked by a sheil 
which fell upon it in the midst of a morning’s 
session. The master of the school, when the 
shells began to fall near the school building, 
timed the interval between the first shells, got his 
children in line for marching, and then, the mo- 
ment a third or fourth shell fell, marched them 
to a building seventy paces away that had a cellar 
with stout walls. The next shell penetrated the 
school building and would doubtless have killed 
or maimed all the children had they remained. I 
said to the rector that this teacher should have 
been given the Croix de Guerre. “No,” said the 
rector, “no; any teacher in France would have 
done this”—which recalls a sentence from the first 
report of the present director of elementary edu- 
cation after the beginning of the war to the effect 
that the teachers, having been accustomed before 
the war to think continuously of the good of their 
pupils, were kept, even in the trenches, from ego- 
tism and selfishness. 

And I find better figure than my own in the 
tribute of this gentle-director, whom I found in his 
office in the Rue de Grenelle, but in daily touch 
with this “‘scholastic front” :— 

We admire, not without reason, the serenity of the 
farmer who, two steps from the battle line, is sowing 
for the future his grain on the bloody furrows. (And 

ny such farmers or farmers’ wives I saw on those 
— while the little puffs cf smoke showed that 
the enemy was in their skies.) Let us admire none 
the less these teachers who, all along the line of fire, 
hold their classes within the sound of the cannon; 
they also are sowing for the future. 

Again and again in my journey there came to 
me the saying of Voltaire: “The spirit of France 
is the candle of Europe.” Voltaire saw it glow- 
ing in peasants’ huts, and he would see it now in 
the trenches were he in France today; but I saw 
its flame, too, in the dim-cloistered places of 
learning, in the halls of the lycées, and even in 
little and meagrely furnished rooms of the 
schools of France, which, except for its light. 
would have seemed sad and sombre places. And 
one could but recall, too (one must add _ in this 
connection), what Voltaire said further in speak- 
ing of this candle of Europe, as if in divination of 
what has come to pass. “You English,” he said 
“(nor all others) can blow it out... . And you 
English will be its screen against the blowing out, 
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though in spasms of stupidity you flaunt the ex- 
tinguisher.” 

The winds, savage in temper and fury beyond 
any that have ever blown over the earth, have 
been driving across France from the northeast; 
winds that have razed villages to dust, that have 
felled trees by thousands in the fields, that have 
poisoned waters with their breath, that have 
shown no respect for schools or hospitals or 
churches, that have not only denuded the fertile 
earth in their path, but have torn it so that it will 
not for years, if ever, be able to support life. 
But, despite all this, the spirit of France, the 
candle of Europe, is unquenched. 

France has restricted the use of food, fuel and 
light; she has discouraged travel, except for rea- 
sons of necessity; she has mobilized every able- 
bodied man for present defence; but she has not 
for one moment forgotten her future defence. 
She has even opened schools in caves, and ovca- 
sionally provided teachers and pupils with gas 
masks; she has put women by thousands in the 
places of men teachers called to the front; she 
has received back into service many men with 
marks of honor upon their breasts, who have 
been incapacitated by wounds, to teach again in 
the schools they had left. Indeed, I have seen 
many hundreds of children from the occupied ter- 
ritory being taught in casernes (barracks) by their 
women teachers who had fled with them. But 
she has not, except under compulsion of cannon 
and bombs, taken from any child that heritage in 
which alone is the prophecy of an enduring na- 
tion. 

The able-bodied men of France are fighting in 
the first army to preserve the candle that holds 
the flame, but the teachers are fighting as val- 
iantly in the other to make the candle worth the 
grim game—this candle of Europe which has be- 
come the candle of civilization. 

The advice which France, out of her physical 
anguish but unabated aspiration of spirit, sends 
to us from her “scholastic front” is this: “Do not 
let the needs of the hour, however demanding, or 
its burdens however heavy, or its perils however 
threatening, or its sorrows however heart-break- 
ing, make you unmindful of the -defence of  to- 
morrow, of those disciplines through which the 
individual may have freedom, through which an 
efficient democracy is possible, through which 
the institutions of civilization can be perpetuated 
and strengthened. Conserve, endure taxation and 
privation, suffer and sacrifice, to assure to those 
whom you have brought into the world that it 
shall be not only a safe, but also a happy place 
for them.” Not that France has put this advice 
into words. She would consider that presuming, 
It is the advice of her doing that I have attempted 
to translate——Address at Atlantic City. 


AN AMERICAN CREED 


I am an American. I believe in the dignity of labor, the sanctity of the home, and the high 
destiny of democracy. Courage is my birthright, justice my ideal and faith in humanity my guid- 
ing star. By the sacrifice of those who suffered that I might live, who died that America might 
endure, I pledge my life to my country and the liberation of mankind.—The Outlook. 
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WE ARE THE GARRISON GUARDING THE HOMELAND 


We are the garrison guarding the homeland, 
We who remain when the troops march away. 

Steadfast, we turn to the task that awaits us, 
Lifting the burden anew every day. 

One to the counter and one to the kitchen, 
One to the cradle and one to the loom; 

Each in his own place a service can render, 
Each in his own place—and ample the room! 


We are the garrison guarding the homeland, 
Foes of extravagance, idleness, waste, 
Allies of industry, order, economy,— 
Working with cheerfulness, diligence, haste, 
One in the hospital, one in the schoolroom, 
One in the office and one in the field. 
Holding the fort of Democracy’s stronghold 
’Gainst every force that a despot can wield. 


We are the garrison guarding the homeland,— 
Close up the ranks, then, nor stop to bewail. 

This is no time for complaint or repining, 
Seize Opportunity! Dare not to fail! 

One with the motor and one with the needle, 
One with a garden and one with a pen; 

All for humanity banded together,— 
Holding the fort until Peace comes again. 


Ida Reed-Smith. 


LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN NEBRASKA 


The really big thing in Nebraska is the elimi- 
nation of politics from all statutory election of- 
fices, which include the state superintendency and 
the county superintendencies. No state has suf- 
fered more from politics in school affairs than has 
Nebraska, and now that will be a tradition in- 
stead of a nightmare. 

jut it has proved a blessing to every one 
kicked out of the state superintendency, as it has 
been a boost which was rarely intended. See 
where Nebraska state superintendents now are! 
The salary is worth less than $2,000, but the sal- 
aries of all of these men are now worth while. 

J. L. McBrien is in the Bureau of Education. 
J. W. Crabtree went to Washington as secretary 
of the N. E. A., via Wisconsin. FE. C. Bishop 
went to a professorship in Iowa State Agricul!- 
tural College at Ames. Dalzell went to Stevens 
Point (Wisconsin) State Normal School. A. O. 
Thomas is state superintendent of Maine at twice 
the Nebraska salary. 

Look at the normal schools. Clark of Peru and 
Kearney is at Kirksville, Missouri, Normal Col- 
lege; .Joseph Sparks of Chadron has a fine super- 
intendency at Joplin, Missouri; Searson of Peru 
is a professor in the Kansas Agricultural College 
at Manhattan; O. W. Neale of Kearney Normal 
School is at Stevens Point Normal School, Wis- 
consin—a good promotion; and both Crabtree 
and Thomas have been principals in Nebraska 
state normal schools. 

Look at Omaha!  E. U. Graff has a $6,500 
superintendency in Indianapolis; W. M. David- 
son, $9,000 in Pittsburgh; Pearse, $6,000 in Mil- 
waukee; Frank A. Fitzpatrick is in Boston, and 
A. P. Marble was an associate superintendent ia 
New York City; Reid, the high school principal, 
has $6,000 as superintendent of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 


From other city superintendencies Fred Hun- 
ter of Lincoln went to Oakland, California, at 
$8,000, and W. L. Stevens went from Lincoln to 
Long Beach, California, at $5,000. Walter R. 
Siders is in Pocatello, $4,000; S. H. Thompson of 
Hastings is in Imperial Valley, California; Teach 
of University Place is at Santa Ana; S. H. Martin 
of Broken Bow has $4,000 at Prescott, Arizona, 
and Dr. Pope is in the United States Bureau ot 
Education. 

Of the state university men there are eminent 
losses, as in the case of A. Ross Hill, president of 
the State University of Missouri, and E. A. Ross 
of the State University of Wisconsin. 

And the women have not escaped the lure of 
the trail. Miss Edith A. Lathrop of the State 
Department is in the United States Bureau of 
Education, and Miss Anna V. Day of the State 
Department and Miss Myrtle Pyrtle, a county 


superintendent, are in the State Normal School, 


Milwaukee. 

The losses from the ranks of the’ men teachers 
made by the war are appalling. Vacancies are 
everywhere, and men retired are being called 
back to the ranks. 

It was my privilege in April to be in the great 
sectional meetings at McCook, at Grand Island, 
and at Scotts Bluffs, and at the county meeting 
at Osceola. Everywhere the professional spirit 
was high. 

The only excitement was over the state associ- 
ation. Next autumn there will be two meetings 
of the State Association, one in Omaha and one 
in Hastings. They will have the same program. 
Naturally there is some anxiety as to the effect 
upon the Omaha meeting, but in the case of Col- 
orado, where they created three meetings—one 
in Pueblo and one at Grand Junction—the Den- 
ver meeting was larger than when they had the 
three in one in Denver. 

It looks as though Nebraska will follow Cali- 
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fornia and Colorado in dividing the State Asso- 
ciation into sections. This year, at least, they 
will have meetings in Omaha, Hastings and Al- 


_liance. This is inevitable, because, in addition 


to the spirit of the times, there has been a more 
or less pronounced undercurrent of unrest  be- 
cause the meeting has been kept away from Lin- 
coln, and because Omaha defeated Lincoln’s can- 
didate for the presidency after a handsome nom- 
ination. The three situations make a smash-up 
certain. 

If it is a success this year, if Alliance enrolls 
1,000, Hastings 2,000, and Omaha 4,000, the as- 
sociation will choose a salaried secretary, who 
will devote all his time to the interests of the as- 
sociation. 

Professor F. M. Gregg of the Peru State Nor- 
mal School will have three of the greatest pro- 
grams ever put on in Nebraska. He will not only 
forget traditions and animosities, but he will 
make programs which, for state-wide interests, 
for state promotive spirit, for magnifying up-to- 
the-minute features of the Golden Belt, have 
never been approached. 

There may be an attempt to’ get an injunction 
to prevent the executive committee from financ- 
ing the Hastings and Alliance meetings, but this 
will in no wise affect the meetings in those cities. 
They will meet at the same time, will have much 
of the same talent, whether they keep their fees 
and pay their bills, or turn their fees over to the 
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state association and let them pay the bills. 
Hastings is the centre of a great population, is 
remarkably accessible and has elegant hotel ac- 
commodations. 
Alliance is the focus of many important in- 
terests in one of the most wonderful agricultural 


communities in the United States. It is the one 


irrigation section of Nebraska. The North Platte 
Valley, of which Scotts Bluff is the centre, is one 
of the richest agricultural empires of America. 
It is seventy-five miles long and fifteen miles 
wide, with half a million acres of land unsur- 
passed in fertility. Its supply of water from the 
North Platte is adequate for any emergency. The 


‘climate has no superior for the production of 


sugar beets and alfalfa. Every acre of the valley 
is equal to twelve tons of richest sugar-producing 
beets. They rotate beets and alfalfa, one crop as 
valuable as the other. The combination of pulp 
and syrup from the beets and alfalfa for hay will 
put Porter House steaks on to grade Herefords 
and shorthorns as quickly, as richly, as cheaply, 
as can be done anywhere in America. 

All this thrift is promoted by one sugar factory 
which cost a million and a quarter dollars, and 
several others costing half as much. Last year 
these factories shipped to the East 2,000 car- 
loads of sugar. Northwest Nebraska has many 
“units” of various kinds of supreme interests 
which make it a wonderland to whoever has not 
known of its magic development. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF COURSES OF STUDY TO MEET 
NEW REQUIREMENTS 


BY G. M. GREEN 


Principal, Inglewood Union High School, Inglewood, California 


The organization of courses of study to meet 
new requirements will depend upon our funda- 
mental philosophy of Life, upon our concept of 
the Science of Education, upon our point of view 
and upon the nature of these new requirements. 

Have we a Philosophy of Life? Whatever you 
think of the German you must admit that he has 
a Philosophy of Life and is living according to it. 
It is something like this: “There is but one God, 
and he is German. God is no longer on earth, 
but has left the Kaiser to look after His affairs. 
That God found the English, the French and the 
other nations lacking in culture, brains and force 
and has given the Germans the unfinished work 
of the Hebrew—the conquest of the earth for the 
chosen people of God.” ‘ 

But the Hebrew’s God was a Big-League God, 
and made the Hebrew play the game according 
to rules,——ten rules and many, many regulations. 
Among these are :— 

Thou shalt not bear false witness. 

Thou shalt not covet. 

Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

Thou shalt not poison wells. 

Thou shalt not cut down fruit trees. 

Thou shalt not kill. 

This is not German philosophy. If the German 
God be God, then I am an infidel! 


Then again, before we can organize courses of 
study to meet new requirements, we must know 
what is the function, the purpose, the aim of edu- 
cation. 

Is it the aim, function or purpose of education 
to make the child a perfect animal; to give him 
perfect organs, strong, healthy muscles, perfect 
eyes, perfect sense of smell, perfect ears, perfect 
sense of touch? If it is, then the public schools 
must be voted a failure. If you do not believe this, 
ask the recruiting officers. 

Is it the aim, the purpose, the function of edu- 
cation to train the moral nature of the child? Are 
we to train the spiritual part of man? Must the 
school assume the function of home and_ teach 
habits of neatness, promptness, thrift and indus- 
try? 

Is it the purpose of the school so to train the 
boy that he will not have to work when he is 
older? Shall we hold out to him the promise 
that if he finishes our school he shall be a great 
lawyer or statesman? Is it the function of the 
public school to furnish employment for John 
Jones’ daughter? Is a teacher to be employed 
because she owns property in the town? Is the 
school a place for single women, and must a 
woman stop teaching because she is married? 

Through the Liberty Boy and the exemption 
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board, the fight for democracy is making new re- 
quirements which must be met, and we stand face 
to face with our View of Life and our Science of 
Education, and these must be weighed in the 
balance. 

After reading many books, after making a 
study of the war, and after trying to master new 
conditions, I have personally accepted Dr. Win- 
ship’s Philosophy of Life and concept of educa- 
tion. Life and education are one. Education is 
a fight, education is a preparation, education is a 
gospel; a fight against four devils, Delinquency, 
Disease, Drudgery and Despair. Education is a 
preparation for Life; to live with ourself, to live 
with our work, to live with our neighbor, to live 
with our God. Education is the Gospel of the 
Square Deal; a square deal to ourself, a square 
deal to our work, a square deal to our neighbor, 
and a square deal to our God. 

If this be true, then we have been weighed in 
the balance and found wanting. 

The selective draft was to have been an army 
of Liberty Boys, but a too large percentage were 
found to be slaves—slaves to a horde of petty ty- 
rants; enslaved by Delinquency, Disease and 
Drudgery ; mastered by bad habits, defective or- 
gans, chronic diseases. In looking over some 
fourteen hundred questionnaires we were also 
surprised to find that a large per cent. had never 
finished grammar school and were unskilled 
laborers. 

I believe that we are going to be required to 
organize our course of study so as to give the 
individual a square deal. My plea is for the eman- 
cipation of the individual. We must teach the 
individual that liberty comes only through obed- 
ience to law, and that freedom is the result of 
discipline. 

You ask: “Must the public school see to it 
that the child is perfect physically; that all of his 
organs are sound; that his eyes are not over- 
taxed; that his ears are in good shape; that his 
teeth be sound; that his arches are not broken 
down; that his toes are not covered with corns? 
Must the public school give him a perfect mem- 
ory, the ability to think logically, to reason 
soundly, to draw proper inferences? Must the 
public school attend to his manners and morals? 
Must the public school see that he does not lose 
his religion, but that he grows in grace? Must 
the public school see that he is a good, staunch, 
loyal, patriotic citizen, ready to lay down his life 
for his country? Must the public school give him 
a secure sense of vocation, fit him for his life 
work? Are we going to give the individual a 
square deal? 

My answer to all these questions is Yes. The 
new course of study will be national, the new 
course of study will start with the individual, and 
our work with the individual will start with the 
physical. Here our motto will be: “Corrective 
Work for the Individual.” This work will not do 
away with games, nor with military training, but 
these will be conducted so as not to submerge 
the individual or allow him to hide his deficien- 
cies. We are going to look aiter light, heat and 
ventilation from this point of view. We are also 
going to demand proper diet for all pupils at all 


times. There will be a great reform in our school 
cafeteria and Domestic Science courses. If we 
will take proper care of. the body of our pupil, if 
we will take care of his desires, passions and ap- 
petites, deliquency, disease and despair must dis- 
appear. The casualties of war are great, but 
those of disease are greater. 

The demand, first of all, is for strong, physic- 
ally perfect men. The end of education is not a 
porec¢lain bath tub; the object of education is not 
only to increase the physical power of the boy, 
but the power to live, not only that he may gain 
in strength, not only that he may gain in wisdom, 
not that he may grow in brute force, but that he 
may grow in grace of character. 

The necessary changes in law, in administra- 
tion, in courses of study will come. The school 
will assume most of the functions of the home. 
The school will develop a perfect physical animal. 
There will be part-time, off-time, short-time 
courses.. There will be co-operation with neigh- 
horing factories. There will be night school, day 
school, continuation school. The school will have 
to clothe some, to feed some, to doctor some. 
The course will be made to fit the boy. There will 
be no failures in this school. One hundred per 
cent. of the first grade enrollment will graduate 
from the junior college, each leaving with a se- 
cure belief that he has found his vocation. 

We ourselves are slaves to traditions of laws, 
of administration, of courses of study, and as in- 
dividual principals we are not secure enough in 
our positions to inaugurate these reforms, but we 
as a body might petition our President to appoint 
a National Commission to study our problem. 

I am not pessimistic, I am proud of the prog- 
ress we have made in the past ten years, and I 
believe that we shall evolve a national funda- 
mental Philosophy of Life and a national concept 
of the Science of Education. But until this is 
done I commend to you three concepts of the 
Science of Education. 

First, Dr. Winship’s :— 

Education is a fight against Delinquency, Dis- 
ease, Drudgery and Despair. Education is 2 
preparation for life; to live with ourself, to live 
with our work, to live with our neighbor, to live 
with our God. Education is a gospel—the gospel 
of the square deal to ourself, to our work, to our 
neighbor, to our God. 

Second, Huxley’s :— 


That man has a liberal Education whose body 
has been trained so that it is the ready servant 
of his will; whose intellect is a clear, cold logic 
engine with all parts of equal strength and in 
smooth running order; whose mind is filled with 
the great fundamental truths of nature; one who 
is full of life and fire, but whose desires, passions 
and appetites come to heel at the command of a 
vigorous will and are the servants of a_ tender 
conscience. 

And lastly, St. Paul’s :-— 


I therefore beseech you that ye walk worthy of 
the vocation wherewith ve are called till we all 
come in the unity of Faith and Knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a Perfect Man, unto the measure 


of the stature of Christ. ‘ 
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ACHIEVEMENT TRIUMPHS 


[Editorial.] 


Achievement is now the slogan all over Amer- 
ica. There is no state in which there are not 
counties and cities magnifying achievement in 
rural schools. We once more refer to Cook 
County, Illinois, because we know it better: than 
any other county, due primarily to the fact that 
we are oftener in Chicago than in any other city 
in agricultural states, and also because we have 
known many things to be started by County Su- 
perintendent E. J. Tobin and his country life di- 
rectors, Charles W. Farr, Thomas W. Hart, 
Seth Shepard, Orville T. Bright, Jr., and Cath- 
erine McClaughry. 

The Country Life Director scheme is one of 

_ the reasons for such noble achievement triumphs. 
Five experts, each with only twenty school dis- 
tricts to look after, each with an automobile, 
each on duty six days in the week for fifty weeks, 
each ardently in love with his work and with his 
districts, none of them interfered with by the 
county superintendent or any one else. 


This year. in 100 rural and village school dis-— 


tricts there were a few who earned achievement 
recognition in raising pigs, in estimating cow 
characteristics, in cooking, in business; 26 by su- 
perior wage-earning under good conditions; 95 
in music lessons and creditable improvement; 96 
in raising field crops profitably ; 147 in canning to 
advantage; 189 in poultry raising, 416 in sewing. 
and 1,415 in successful gardening. 

The Achievement Emblem is awarded to pupils 
as their first school achievement credit. Addi- 
tional school achievement credits will be awarded 
annually thereafter by the welding of silver stars 
in the emblem. When eight credits have been 
awarded, the Achievement Emblem will be com- 
plete. Two or more credits may be granted for 
one achievement when the results are extraordi- 
nary and have been occasioned by unusual initia- 
tive, energy and industry. The Emblem consists 
of a four-pointed gold star. School achievement 
credits can be obtained only upon the recommen- 
dation of the teacher and country life director 
that the pupil has successfully completed a 
School-Home Project outlined in the Cook 
County Achievement Course. The following 
School-Home Projects are outlined: Field, busi- 
ness, sheep, garden, cooking, poultry, calf, sew- 
ing, cow-testing, music, canning, wage, pig. 

Upon the recommendation of the teacher and 
country life director on successful completion of 
one or more outlined School-Home Projects, not 
less than ten nor more than fifteen per cent. are 
added to the pupil’s academic average for the 
year. A pupil's academic average plus his school 
achievement percentage constitute his genera! 
average for promotion and graduation. All 
pupils are required to obtain at least one achieve- 
ment credit annually in order to pass from grade 
to grade, above the fourth. 

‘Education should not stop at the school door. 
The School-Home Project system of instruction 
brings the teacher and the school to the farm, 


store, home and factory. Everything outside is 
brought inside when the school and _ the teacher 
return. Achievement education aims to make 
instruction inside and outside co-ordinate with 
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the environment of the people. In this way the 
school and the environment act and react upon 
each other, and this should continue until the 
pupil is at least eighteen years of age, whether 
he is at work or at school. 


SCHOOLBOY’S CALVES. 


The School-Home Project system of instruc- 
tion requires the doing of needful things. As it 
will take many months to complete a_ school- 
home project the pupil will be obliged to do these 
needful things with regularity, day after day. 
Furthermore, these needful things must be done 
efficiently. If not, they will tell of his neglect. A 
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boy in a calf or pig school-home project neglects 
to feed it at regular hours. Neither fear, bribery 
nor “point of honor” will keep the calf from 
openly and publicly “bawling out” the boy, nor 
the pig from “squealing” on him. 

The essential elements of success in . School- 
Home Projects are: Plan something, make some- 
thing, save something, show something 

Every rural and village school in Cook County 


MABEL HEDLER OF DISTRICT 6 AT HER ROAD- 
SIDE MARKET SELLING FRESH VEGETABLES 
TO DR. WINSHIP. 


is the recreation centre of the community. There 
are evening lectures in every rural schoolhouse. 
There is a Parent-Teachers’ Association in every 
district. There are two community festivals— 
June and October—each year for groups of 
schools. 

Many districts have a Market Day sale, and 
many children have a Wayside Market. 

The latest School-Home: Project is the raising 
of lambs. Mr. Tobin discovered that if several 
boys went to the stock yards together on an as- 
signed day they could buy lambs for about half 
the market value, buying them by weight on the 
same basis as the sheep were being sold, because 
they came in “lots” with sheep. The children of 
Cook County were ready to buy such lambs that 
were for sale. 

The crowning glory of achievement, with _ its 
2,500 achievers this year, is the annual festival at 
the Art Museum, June 8. 


COOK COUNTY SCHOOL-HOME PROJECT SONG. 


Written by T. W. Hart. 
{[Tune: “Yankee Doodle.”] 


I 
Once on a time were thirteen states, 
United as a nation, 
Each had its place, while all were mates, 
In happy combination. 
A motto, too, we’re told they had, 
An onward course pursuing, 
’Twas “Do your best—be cheerful—glad, 
And learn to do by doing.” 


II 
From thirteen up to forty-eight, 
Their steady march had been, sir, 
Until a nation strong and great, 
Today we live within; sir. 
But here we'll change from Uncle Sam, 
If not against the rules, sir, 
And tell of pig, and calf and lamb— 
“Home Projects” of our schools, sir. 


III 
There’s butter, yes, and also milk. 
We cannot do without, sir. 
If clad in rags or robed in silk, 
Of this there is no doubt, sir. gree, 
So, boys and girls of “One-O-Five,” 
Without the least delay, sir, 
Bought Holstein calves which did arrive 
One rainy day last May, Sir. 


IV 
Nineteen-fifty was the price 
The members paid for Bossie, 
With spots so black and spots so white, 
And hair so sleek and glossy, 
The boys and girls are proud, you bet, 
Each Lassie and each Sonnie, 
For well they know today they’d get 
More than twice that money. 


Vv 
While Holsteins feed us—make us glad, 
A fact we here declare, sir, 
It’s also true we must be clad 
With clothing that we wear, sir, 
So Lyons Township girls and boys, 
Oh, wait and hear the news, sir, 
Have added to their wealth and joys, 
Some fine Merino ewes, sir. 


A SCHOOLGIRL’S POULTRY, 
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United in the Service of Our Country. 
A NOTABLE EDUCATIONAL REACTION 


The two most remarkable reactions in Amer- 
ican. education are now in full swing. The first 
is the coming into power of the teachers in the 
ranks. Of this we will speak in the Journal of 
Education June 20. 

The other, closely allied to it, is the return to 
power of the local candidate for the superintend- 
ency. 

About fifteen years ago the agitation of the 
ten years before began to bear fruit, and super- 
intendents began to be chosen from the national 
field, and expert superintendents formed a class 
by themselves. 

Randall J. Condon’s call to Helena, Providence 
and Cincinnati on a rising scale of $3,000, $5,000, 
$10,000, is a good example of the spirit of the 
new movement. Cleveland’s call of A. S. Draper, 
Lewis H. Jones, W. H. Elson and F. E. Spauld- 
ing is a good illustration of a city’s speed. 

Within three years Cleveland paid F. E. 
Spaulding $12,000 to come from Minneapolis ; 
Columbus took John H. Francis from Los An- 
geles; Los Angeles took Albert Shiels from 
New York; Oakland took Fred M. Hunter from 
Nebraska; Salt Lake City took E. A. Smith 
from Pennsylvania; Indianapolis took E. U. Graff 
from Omaha; St. Paul took E. C. Hartwell 
from Michigan; North Pueblo took J. W. Mc- 
Clinton, and Ogden took H. C. Johnson from 
South Dakota. San Antonio took Charles S. 
Meek from Boise; Evansville, Indiana, took J. L. 
Benezet from Wisconsin; Evanston, Illinois, 
took A. N. Farmer from Ohio; Fort Wayne 
called Mr. Heimeleck from Ohio. It looked as 
though the new superintendent was securely in 
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the saddle to ride from city to city in a gala day 


parade. 


Another parade was approaching, of which less 
notice was taken. Local men have been quietly 
in the ascendant. New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Baltimore, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Colorado Springs, 
Springfield, Illinois, Galesburg, Louisville, Boise, 
Lincoln and Des Moines have promoted local 
men at the last election. 

Add to these San Francisco and Portland, that 


have always had local or near local men; Denver, 


that went to its nearest neighbor, and Omaha, 
which simply crossed the river for a man whose 
social and club life were wholly in Omaha, and 


we have twenty cities with nearly 14,000,000 pop- 


ulation that have elected a local or near-local 
man at the last election of a superintendent. 
This leaves a relatively small population that 


has selected its superintendent from a_ national 


field. The reaction has been unprecedented. 
In the elections of 1918 the forces that seemed 
supreme a year ago have had no appreciable in- 


fluence. 


Whoever has been in close touch with all 
American city vacancies in the last three years 
knows full well what a complete revolution there 
has been in sentiment. 

Of the most important of the causes of reac- 
tion we will speak in the issue of June 20. We 
call attention to one other at this time. The 
national candidates are too few to maintain their 
prominence as a group. 

A study of the return of the questionnaires 
sent out by the Board of Education of Cleveland 
when they sought a superintendent, and by the 
New York Tribune when New York was to elect 
a leader, reveal the fact that there are only half 


a dozen men whom many commend. Most of 
them have only three or four nominations. 


Every man who has achieved anything worth 
while has a chum or two to put him in the run- 


ning, and every such man has one or two inde- 
dendent admirers. But only by accident does 
any one receive much attention for a big superin- 


tendency unless he has many national vouchers. 
Every man who has been nationally promoted 


once or twice looks wistfully at every good open- 


ing until he gets $9,000, $10,000 or $12,000, after 
which he is content and pays no heed to the bait 


of any city. 


With the atmosphere as it now is there is as 


good a local man as there is a national candidate 
* in most, cities. National candidates must national- 


ize themselves in some new way. It counts for 
nothing now that one is backed by any institu- 
tion or group of institutions. 

No man gains any speed by having been any- 


thing, or by having done anything, or by being 


the president of anything. 
The whole game of fame has changed in four 


years. This is one reason why the local man is 


now the winner. 

In the issue of June 20 we will speak of the 
new woman teacher and the part she has played 
in the changed superintendent situation, and in 
the issue of June 27 we will speak of the future of 
local superintendents. 
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APPRECIATION OF DANTE’S LADIES* 

The Harvard University Press, with all its 
roster of fine, scholarly books published in at- 
tractive dress, has produced nothing finer, noth- 
ing more scholarly and at the same time more 
entertaining than this series of papers on The 
Ladies of Dante’s Lyrics,” originally written im 
the form of lectures and delivered in 1917 at 
Western Reserve University as the McBride lec- 
tures of that year. The fact that they were spoken 
lectures perhaps may account in part for their 
charm of style, the ease and fluency and interest 
which distinguish the whole book. It is like a 
pleasant talk with a Dante master, and there is 
great satisfaction in the thought that the pleasure 
is now no longer limited to those fortunate 
enough to have heard the original lectures in 
Cleveland, but may be enjoyed by a larger and 
wider public—the Dante specialist (for even 
though they be popular lectures the specialist 
will find much profit in them), the lover of let- 
ters in general and of poetry or Italian literature 
in particular, and the proverbial general 
reader”; in short, by anyone who has the intelli- 
gence and taste to love what is enlightening and 
spiritual and beautiful. 

The papers discuss in order Violetta, Matelda, 
Pietra, Beatrice and Lisetta, the five “ladies” 
(donne) whom Dante himself mentions in his 
lyrics as objects of his poetic devotion. In each 
case we learn all that is known of the actual lady 
(precious little in the main, and, in some cases, 
nothing, since, as far as we can tell, they were 
not all actual ladies), and then her influence, her 
significance, the ideas that she symbolizes in that 
great allegory that Dante makes of his life—all 
of it, at least, that he has bared to posterity. The 
sources are in some measure contemporary evi- 
dence, but for the most part the internal evi- 
dence of the lyrics themselves, or of Dante’s own 
interpretation and explanation of them, as, for 
example, in “The New Life.” 

Herein lies the value of Professor Grandgent’s 
work—the quality that makes the book one that 
probably no one else could have written; for the 
author, be it known, is not only scholar and critic 
and research scientist, but poet and humanist as 
well. Not only has he studied the lyrics and ex- 
tracted from them their inner meaning, the hid- 
den allegorical significance that only the great 
intellect of a great genius could have conceived, 
interpreting and analyzing and summarizing the 
master mind of the middle ages as illustrated in 
his lyrics; not only has the author done this, but 
he has gone farther. He has turned many of 
these wonderful poems into English verse for us 
—beautiful lyric verse that adorns almost 
every page of the book, poems that are at once 
faithful translations of the originals and works 
in themselves worthy of high rank as new poetic 
creations in English. Use has been made, also, 
of translations by other authors, as Dante Gah- 
riel Rossetti, and our own Justin H. Smith, but, 
for the most part, the verse translations are Mr. 
~The Ladies of Dante’s L; 


D., Professor of Romance 
bridge : Harvard University Press. 


.” By Charles Hail Grandgent, L. H. 
in Harvard University. Cam- 
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' That would be impossible in Professor 


_is an entirety. 


Grandgent’s. Where it is of importance to the 
understanding of Dante, other poets are trans- 
lated—Guinizelli, Pugliese, Cavalcanti, Pier della 
Vigna—all with the same grace and facility. 

The Harvard University Press and the Me- 
Bride Lecture Fund deserve our thanks for the 
service to American letters they have performed 
in the publication of this book. It is a great 
human document, humanly conceived and exe-_ 
cuted, about a great human man. Best of all, it 
is not “high-brow,” nor yet does it fall into the 
other extreme of cheap flippancy so common in 
the American attitude towards the wonderful, al- 
most unexplored treasures of foreign literatures. 
Grand- 
gent. It is just a simple, dignified, charming, in- 
spiring appreciation by one who knows and loves 
his subject and wants us to know and love it too. 


AN HEROIC RULING 

Attorney-General McGhee of Ohio has _ ren- 
dered an opinion to the effect that a teacher is 
entitled to pay for the time lost on account of 
illness, so long as the Board. of Education by 
whom she was employed do not rescind the con- 
tract because of her absence or inability to per- 
form her part of the same. 

The principle of law involved-is that a contract 
If a teacher performs her duties 
for a given length of time and then is absent be- 
cause of sickness and returns after she has re- 
covered and continues her work, she can do so 
only by terms of the original contract. That is 
to say, that the contract under which she was 
teaching was in force during the entire period, 
even though she were absent because of illness. 

In other words, according to the law (not only 
the statutory law of that state, but the decisions 
under the common law) there can be no suspen- 
sion of the operation of a contract for a given 
length of time, such as would be caused by the ill- 
ness of a teacher. So long as the Board of Educa- 
tion do not rescind their contract with the 
teacher because of her absence, and so long as 
they permit her to return and resume her duties, 
she is entitled to pay for this period during which 
she was absent because of illness. 


THE SMALL VILLAGE 

Commissioner Claxton has planned for a con- 
ference of superintendents and principals in small 
cities in connection with the Pittsburgh meeting 
of the National Education Association. The fol- 
lowing letter has been sent to 8,500 villages :-— 

“In recent years we have been much interested 
in the schools of the city and of the open country, 
but the schools of the village and small town 
have been neglected, to some extent forgotten. 
Believing that these schools have possibilities 
important to the educational life of the country, 
I am calling a conference on this subject in con- 
nection with the annual meeting of the National 
Education Association at Pittsburgh, to which I 
am inviting superintendents and principals of the 
8,500 village and small town schools of the United 
States.” 

The program is as follows :— 
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The Village and the Small Town in the Life of 
the State—the agricultural village, the mill vil- 
lage, the mining village. 

Present Conditions of Village and Small Town 
Schools in States, typical of different sections of 
the country — Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Georgia, Texas, Iowa, Minnesota, Utah, Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico. 

Possibilities of Village and Small Town 
Schools—as Consolidation Points, Organization 
on a Basis of Division of Work, High School, 
Course of Study Adapted to Community Needs, 
All-year Schools, Teachers’ Homes. 

Village Community Organization in Relation 


to the Schools—Social Life, Libraries, Lectures, © 


Reading Circles, Recreation and Health. 


AN IMPORTANT APPOINTMENT 

Commercial education has not only captured 
colleges and universities, but it has installed it- 
self as a vital factor in the United States Bureau 
of Education. One of Harvard’s most widely- 
known and appreciated deans and one of the 
most significant leaders in the University of the 
City of New York are at the heads of the Schools 
of Commerce. This might be said in general of 
many other great universities. 

From the standpoint of the traditions of the 
classical universities this would appear to be the 
rankest kind of commercialism, but the success 
of this department is intensely appreciated by the 
administrations of these institutions. 

Nothing but the dignity attained by this new 
school in the universities would have led the 
United States Bureau of Education to make a 
place for an educator of the standing of Dr. Glen 
Levin Swiggett, formerly of the University of 
Tennessee, and more recently assistant secre- 
tary-general of the second Pan-American Scien- 
tific Congress as specialist in commercial educa- 
tion. In this new work the Bureau proposes to 
investigate, local, state and national educational 
opportunities for business training, to recommend 
courses of study and to co-operate through ad- 
vice and counsel in the establishment of the 
proper relations between opportunity for train- 
ing and the needs of business. 


“BILL OF THE U. S. A.” 

Kenneth Graham Duffield has written “A 
Book of Patriotism” which is a thrilling story in 
rhyme of the various phases of the war as related 
to the boys at the front, the fathers and mothers 
at home, the country in all its war activities, and 
it is all so catchy that one could not drop it if he 
would and he wouldn’t if he could. 

The swing of it is like these lines :— 

WE'LL NEVER GIVE IN. 

We've packed our “kits” and crossed the sea, 

Where life is cheap and bullets are free. 

We've plenty of guns and enough to eat; 

We're husky and strong and hard to beat. 


Tell them back home, we'll never give in; 

Let them all know, we'll never givé in; 
We're in the fight and we're in to win; 

So carry this message: “We'll never give in.” 


It is a little book, three and a half by five and 
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a half inches, with only sixty-two pages, and 
costs but fifty cents. 


a 


G. M. GREEN’S ARTICLE 

We are using this week a paper by Princi- 
pal G. M. Green of the Township High 
School, Inglewood, California. When it came 
we promptly said “Declined.” .It is the kind of 
article which, for several reasons, we have always 
declined. But it was so fascinating that we let 
several persons read it and they invariably in- 
sisted that it should be used just as it is. We 
have yielded to their judgment. 


> 


COLONEL AYRES 
It is now Colonel Leonard P. Ayres of General 
Pershing’s staff in France. The colonel has been 
chief statistician in the War Department in 
Washington, where he rescued the statistics from 
the unscientific muddle of the past into the 
highest scientific statistical accuracy, clearness 
and forcefulness. He will be invaluable as ad- 
viser-in-chief to America’s greatest of war chiefs. 
WOMEN TEACHERS 
In the third week of each month the Journal 
of Education will magnify the work of the women 
teachers and their organizations. The next issue, 
June 20, will suggest the spirit of this work. 
We ask the co-operation of all women 
teachers, their organizations, and especially the 
officers of such organizations. 


SCHOOL WAR WORK 

The fourth issue each month will emphasize 
educational war work. This will be much more 
satisfactory than having bits of reference to it 
from time to time. 

We shall be helped in many ways in this work, 
but we now especially ask that each city send us, 
in brief, something of its most distinctive work. 

Amherst College has introduced a special two- 
year course for such as will be of draft age at the 
end of two years. Such students may return at 
any time and complete the course, and these two 
years will count on their B. A. degree. 

Agents of the children’s bureau, Department 
of Labor, have begun the second stage of the 
federal survey into conditions affecting children 
under seven years, the first of a series of nation- 
wide inquiries to be made. 


There will be no teachers in the schools of the 
United States in September who have been sus- 
pected of disloyalty. 


National Education Association, June 30 to 
July 6, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


No high school is a success that cannot fit for 
life without unfitting for college. 


Already 5,000 American college and university 
men are “over there.” 


Scholarship can be purely conventional; edu- 
cation can never be. 


Even self-surveys may be a nuisance. 
Recreation is an asset. 
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EDUCATION OF TODAY IN PITTSBURGH 


BY JANE A, STEWART 


“The school system which discovers -and de- 
velops the largest amount of ability serves best.” 
This is the up-to-date view of the able secretary 
of Pittsburgh’s efficient Board of Public Educa- 
tion, George W. Gerwig, and its working-out has 
made Pittsburgh educationally great. 

The new school code of Pennsylvania (in oper- 
ation for the past seven years) vitalized modern 
ideas and gave education in Pittsburgh a vital im- 
pact and notable impulse. The new school board 
of fifteen went heartily “on the job,” 
financially and physically, as well as 
educationally, calling, four years ago, 
Dr. William Mehard Davidson, with 
his twenty years’ experience as city’ 
school superintendent in Omaha, Ne- 
braska; Topeka, Kansas, and in 
Washington, L. C., who is nation- 
ally known, having served as a mem- 
ber of the National Council, treas- 
urer and president of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association. 

The Pittsburgh Board of Edica- 
tion has also benefited by the expert 


of whom, Mrs. Alice M. Carmalt, 

serves as chairman of one of the three standing 
committees—that on instruction, of which Miss 
Jane Ralston is also a member. Mrs. Mary Jun- 
kin Buchanan Crowley of the committee on prop- 
erty and supplies is also a supervisor, a post 
which she has occupied for seven years, after ten 
years’ volunteer service in the same work, Pitts- 
burgh now having fifty-six playgrounds and vaca- 
tion schools. 

Under the Pittsburgh school system there are 
four associate superintendents (besides the two 
general superintendents of buildings and of: sup- 
plies). School Superintendent Davidson is also 
aided by a corps of twelve directors of special 
subjects, who in turn plan and unify the work of 
local supervisors working with teachers in the 
schools. Among these special subjects are 
music, art, kindergarten, hygiene, industrial 
training and vocational guidance, all of which are 
highly systematized in Pittsburgh. Work in the 
evening schools is highly developed, and the “ex- 
traordinary” use of public schools (social centres) 
has special demonstration in this great industrial 
city, the “Birmingham” of America. 

Practical care of the school plant (now valued 
at over $21,000,000) in respect to sanitation, 
cleanliness and safety (giving Pittsburgh school 
children a remarkable immunity from _ sickness 
and accident); the re-grading of schools on the 
basis of half-year promotions; the adoption of a 
uniform and more simple course of study; the 
organization of summer high and grade, special 
and elementary industrial schools; ungraded 
rooms for backward children; the extension of 
manual training and household economy in both 
elementary and high schools; higher standards 


' DR. W. M. DAVIDSON, 
aid of its three women members, One Superintendent, Pittsburgh 


for teachers; a teachers’ training school; the re- 
districting of the city (aiming to equalize attend- 


_ance to not over fifty pupils to a teacher); an in- 


crease of high school facilities from 4,000 to 
10,000 pupils—these are among the recent 
achievements looking toward an ideal American 
city school system in Pittsburgh, where the school 
census records over 100,000 children six to six- 
teen years old. . The total enrollment is over 
95,000 (of whom over 12,000 are in evening 
schools), the average daily attend- 
ance for all schools being about 
90,000, and the total expenditures 
about six million dollars a year. 

Superintendent Davidson and his 
co-workers have done signal service 
not only for Pittsburgh, but for all 
public schools, by their notable re- 
visions: of the courses of study, 
courses (first issued in 1916) are a 
noteworthy contribution to up-to- 
date educational methods. The new 
course of study prepared for the 
aiming, as they have, to avoid “that 
type of uniformity in school work 
which tends to destroy the freedom 
of the teacher.” These revised 
Pittsburgh high schools, for example, insures ef- 
fective training for the cosmopolitan students for 
the best American citizenship. 

In school buildings (Pittsburgh has 133 with a 
fifty-yard area to each pupil) broad and big plans 
($3,000,000 program) have been made only to be 
suspended on account of abnormal war-time 
prices. The newest schools are the Dilworth, 
Watt, Rogers and McKelvy, each costing about 
a quarter of a million dollars. The new Schenley 
High School is one of the most notable in the 
United States (costing $1,194,951.31), located in 
Pittsburgh’s “Civic Centre,” one of the most in- 
teresting sites in the city, comprising a group of 
fine monumental buildings, educational, social 
and historical. Besides the splendid “Schenley” 
there are nine other high schools in Pittsburgh, 
including the big “South Hills” (of which a 
$350,000 section has been completed), the “West- 
inghouse” (partly contracted for), and the Lati- 
mer Junior High School, a centre of practical 
education, as are most of the Pittsburgh schools, 
the aim being to teach children both “to earn a 
living and to spend a life.” 


This aim has been greatly furthered by the- 


unique Educational Fund Commission created in 
1909 by the distinguished scholar, Dr. John A. 
Brashear, to use the income of a trust fund of 
$250,000 (from Henry Clay Frick) for the pro- 
motion of teaching standards, $12,500 (now 
doubled) being annually invested in- summer 
school scholarships at the leading universities, 
the 200 teachers annually thus trained forming 
the Phoebe Brashear Club, which now runs into 
the thousands. 


Continued on page 662. 
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INTO THE TEACHING AGRIQULT 


a Teach in Terms of the Lives of the People—It Will Putlife Inte 
| HE world-wide war has taught us that ideas and theories are without value unley T 
translated into action, into results, into accomplishments for humanity. { 
Boys and girls must be taught in terms of their life’s work. Public sentimentis t! 
_ demanding that it be done. The coming generation must assume the burden d 2 
performing the world’s work, and fitness is essential to good work. There must bel! T 
less bookish work. In the words of Theodore Roosevelt, “There must be more shooting and fi 
less shouting”; fewer words and more real work. Words will not plow a field; words will not T 


build a home; words will not de pertain 
velop a great humanity, nor builda life an 
great nation. Teaching in termso 


SSN 
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LOVE 
AN You LOVE the lives of the people is the Big vy » 
MAE LOVE Idea in Education. 
| 1 | A missionary in India one day Ir 
/ gave three native boys this lesson: 
‘Whatsoever ye would that men |} 
unto you, do ye even so unto | | 
Hf Y He told the boys tolearnit andwhen | 
WL WO WY) Yj they had done so to report to him, A 
, Yj long time afterwards he met one of the 
| ay AY), Y boys who had been in theclass and asked | [ (Pre 
Hy; Yy him why he had not reported. & 
YY The boy said, “I have not yet 
The missionary was surprised. ™ 
“Why,” he replied, “the lesson is 
not difficult” and he repeated: “What- | 
a soever ye would,” etc., but the boy in- Made 
“O yes, yes, me can say it 1 
ut me can’t do it yet.” 
: Developing an Interest in Grammar or A Book Lesson in Love This is a doing-things var . 
{ We must put action into our wor 
y | Schools should deal with home problems. The business of the school is to fit for the duties of {ree t 
4 life. In some schools this is being done. Some states are planning and working to carry this expre. 
big idea into every school, and especially into the rural schools. Missouri is doirg great work. | subje: 
INTERNATIONAL HAR 


OF NEW JERSEY 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENS) 
HARVESTER BLDG. P. G. HOLDEN, Di 
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PUT 


THE RURAL SCHOOLS 


‘ut life Into Your School—It Will Make Your Work a Success 


nless The Missouri plan is: 
{. Teaching in terms of the lives of the people. The study of problems connected with the home— 
nt is the testing of seed corn, canning of fruits, home making, health problems, and right living. 


en of 2. The adoption of the Rotation Plan in teaching so that there is a new line of work each year. 
st bel) The first year, crops or growing things; the second year, making things; the third year, animal 
and life; the fourth year, soils and home. 


II net The meaning of the word Agriculture in the schools embraces not only subjects directly 
pertaining to farming, but also to everything that concerns the 


uilda and welfare of the children and the people of the commu- 
ms of nity—health, sanitation, home conveniences, social conditions, ALFALFA BALANCES ° 
> Big and community interests. . THE CORN RATION 
RANG. EXP.—14 PIGS— 160 DAYS 
e day | In order to help those who really want to teach agriculture 
ae and home work, we have pre- 
| pared agricultural charts, lan- 
pon tern slides, stencils and booklets 
especially for use in both the 
hed rural and grade schools. The 
n A stencils, charts, and lantern 
of the slides visualize school work. 
asked They make it real; any child 
can understand it. The chil- is 
d. 
Teachers, do not think that because you haven't an 


What- | agricultural education you cannot teach agriculture. You 
oy in-/ Made by Pupils from IHC Stencils = ¢am teach agriculture. Many are doing it. 


= We will help you by furnishing charts, slides, stencils, and agricultural booklets. Thou- 
yorld, ands of teachers are using them. If you want to make use of any of this material write us. 


work. The Harvester Company has published this material at considzrable expense, but it is 
ies of {tee to you. We loan you charts, slides, and stencils on the condition that you pay the 
y this express charges from Chicago and return, and you can obtain agricultural booklets on many 
work. subjects for the cost of postage and wrapping. 


IARVESTER COMPANY 


EW JERSEY (Inc.) 
-XTENSION DEPARTMEN 


HOLDEN, Director 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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EDUCATION OF TODAY IN PITTSBURGH 


Continued from page 659. 


Pittsburgh takes a leading place in the world 
for industrial and technical study and_ research. 
The great Carnegie Institute of Technology 
founded in 1897 by Andrew Carnegie, with its en- 
dowment fund of over $9,000,000, the eighth (in 
riches) college in the country (with wonderful 
mechanical engineering laboratories, etc.), and 
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the Margaret Morrison Carnegie School for 
women; the Mellon Institute for industrial re- 
search (with its system of industrial fellowships 
for special laboratory research, at the request of 
the manufacturer) in the University of Pitts- 
burgh, a co-educational institution with a model 
“School of Education” and unique “School of 
Childhood,” are all not only training students, but 
also preparing teachers for giving much-wanted 
instruction in scientific, industrial and vocational 
subjects. 


PERSONALITY OF SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND—(VII.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF CITIES 
[Census of 1910.] 


Southern New England with only 14,479 
square miles has one city of 670,000 population, 
one other of 224,000, one of 145,000, five others 
of more than 100,000, ten between 50,000 and 
100,000, twenty-one between 25,000 and 50,000, 
twenty-seven between 15,000 and 25,000, fifty- 
five between 8,000 and 15,000. 

This little section has 121 cities above 8,000, 
66 above 15,000, 39 above 25,000. 

The fourteen states of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Maryland, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia and West 
Virginia have forty times the area of Southern 
New England, and yet they have but thirty-two 
cities with more than 25,000 population,  fifty- 
eight above 15,000, and 106 above 8,000. 

The following seventeen states are almost 140 
times as large in area as Southern New England: 
California, Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, Texas,. Kansas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, South Da- 
kota, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. And they 
have but thirty-one cities with more than 25,000, 
forty-four above 15,000, and 127 above 8,000. 

But, one may say, they are new states and 


they have not manufacturing cities. Yes, but 


New York has every conceivable advantage over 
Southern New England. It is nearer food, fuel 
and raw material. It is on two wonderful Great 
Lakes and Lake Champlain. It has the great 
harbor of the New World, has the lake and river 
commerce of Canada, the Great Lake commerce 
of the entire West, and the one great canal of the 
New World. It has not as many cities above 100,- 
000 as has Southern New England. It has but 
thirty-two cities above 15,000, while Southern 
New England has sixty-six. It has but fifty-five 
above 8,000, while Southern New England has 
121. And New York is nearly four times as large 
as Southern New England. 

With every handicap imaginable, industrially 


and commercially, Southern New England gives 
fairly good account of her stewardship in the 
building of cities. 

These states are not hidebound, are not sloth- 
ful in business. In the last decade they increased 
nearly twenty-three per cent. This was fifty per 
cent. greater gain than Michigan, Minnesota, 
Ohio or Illinois; more than three times Indiana 
and Missouri, and twice as much as_ Nebraska, 
Virginia or Wisconsin. It is more than Pennsyl- 
vania. The only relatively old states of the North 
to do even a trifle better were New York, New 
Jersey and West Virginia. 

By universal consent the greatest problem with 
native Americans and foreigners is the problem 
of the city, of urban life. 

Keep in mind the fact that one-ninth of all the 
foreign-born people in America are in Southern 
New England; that these people are nearly a 
third of the entire population; and then consider 
the fact that ninety-two per cent. of all the people 
of Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut 
live in cities. 

Outside of this section the nearest approach is 
New York, and there only seventy-eight per 
cent., or thirteen per cent. less than here, are in 
cities. 

New Jersey is next. and there only seventy- 
six per cent. are in cities. 

Illinois is third, and only sixty-two per cent. 
are urban. 

Perhaps the best achievement of Southern New 
England is its assimilation of the foreign-born 
residents. 

There are no nobler Americans than American- 
ized Europeans, but it is no boy’s job to Ameri- 
canize new-comers from all the nations of 
Europe. 

One-ninth of all foreign-born men, women and 
children in the United States are in Southern 
New England,—Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut,—today. 

Here in the land of the Pilgrim and the Puri- 
tan are 1,867,000 foreign-born, or nearly one- 
third of our population! And nowhere in Amer- 
ica is Americanism at its best safer than here. 


Our national holidays should be spiritual po wer-houses from which we can generate a vast 
current which will vivify and ennoble the America that is to be.—Calvin Noyes Kendall. 
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Patriotic Books 
FOR OUR ALIEN RESIDENTS 


ENGLISH FOR NEW AMERICANS 
By W. STANwoop Fie.p, Director of Evening and Continuation Schools, Boston, and 
Mary E. Coveney, Late Teacher in Wells Even®g School, Boston. 


A direct, practical, and exceptionally simple text. Gives unusually thorough drill in vocabu- 
laries, phonetics, and sentence structure, with frequent reviews. All the lessons are based on the 
pupil’s own background and experience. Contains vocabularies in Armenian, Arabic, Greek, Italian, 
Lithuanian, Russian, Spanish, Swedish, and Yiddish. Also published with additional vocabularies in 
Japanese and Chinese, and in an edition without vocabularies. 


A FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH FOR FOREIGNERS 
A SECOND BOOK IN ENGLISH FOR FOREIGNERS 


By IsaBEL RICHMAN WALLACH. 


These texts are the direct outcome of the author’s years of experience in the cosmopolitan even- 
ing classes of New York City. Consequently they take into special account the difficulties, particu- 
larly in idioms and phonetics, that the foreigner actually encounters; by overcoming these the pupil 
is enabled to make the rapid progress that he desires and deserves. The foundation of the lessons is 
the practical information about American ideas and customs that the adult foreigner needs. 


STORY STEPS 


THE LATEST ADDITION TO THE PROGRESSIVE ROAD TO READING 


Probably the simplest reader ever published, yet full of the charm and interest for which the 


Progressive Road is noted. Specially helpful in teaching reading to non-English speaking children. 
Delightfully illustrated in color. 


FOR OUR WAR GARDENERS 


GARDEN STEPS 
By Ernest Coss. 


A most useful and simple Manual for school and home gardeners. Specially designed for syste- 
matic classroom instruction and for independent use by the pupils when without the supervision of 
an instructor. Covers all the important garden vegetables, each in a separate chapter, giving com- 


plete directions for each step in the order in which it is to be taken. Is also being used with satisfac- 
tion by adult gardeners throughout the country. 


PATRIOTIC MUSIC 


Popular collections of our best and favorite patriotic and community songs and devotional se- 
lections, for Assembly and Community Singing. 


SONGS OF THE NATION 

SONGS OF AMERICA AND HOMELAND 

SONGS WE LIKE TO SING 

PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES—Books Three and Four, and One-Book Course 
BEACON SERIES OF VOCAL SELECTIONS (Octavo sheet music). 
NATIONAL SONGS OF THE ALLIES (Beacon Series No. 521) 


Arrangements of five national songs, as recently rendered at the Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference at Evansville, Ind. 


FULL INFORMATION ABOUT ANY OF THESE BOOKS WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


THE RECORD. 

Samuel Hamilton has the record in many re- 
spects. He is the one man who is a leading 
educator, scholastically and professionally, who 
has a long record as county superintendent. We 
can think of no other long-time county superin- 
tendent who is the author of both textbooks 
and teachers’ books that are national leaders 
in their class; and after thirty-two years of con- 
tinuous service as superintendent of the schools 
of Allegheny County, he has been unanimously 
re-elected at a salary of $9,100. His first as- 
sistant, C. E. Dickey, has a salary of $6,500; 
second assistant, Orton Lowe, $5,800; third as- 
sistant, S. H. Replogle, $5,200; fourth assistant, 
J. E. Wherry, $5,200; fifth assistant, 
Noyes, $5,200. Never, anywhere else, except in 
New York City, in state, city or county, are 
such salaries paid six men in the supervising 
force, and all the salaries, as well as_ that of 
Mr. Hamilton, are what they are because of the 
efficiency of the office under his leadership. He 
has been in educational service in the county 
for forty-five consecutive years, and thirty-two 
as county superintendent. To have known Dr. 
Hamilton intimately for a third of a century is 
an honor and privilege we keenly appreciate. 

HIGHEST IN ACHIEVEMENT. 

State Superintendent W. D. Ross of Kansas 

is a forceful, convincing and courageous speaker, 


and his administration is highest in achievement 
of any the state has known. 
CAUSE FOR REJOICING. 

Dr. Frank F. Bunker, recently employed by the 
United States Bureau of Education to promote 
the best interests of high schools, will be warmly 
welcomed back to the profession. Dr. Bunker 
was once upon a time one of the best associates 
with Dr. Fred Burk of the State Normal School 
at San Francisco, and made a national reputation 
as superintendent of Berkeley, California, where 
he magnified, first of all, the scheme which is now 
widely known as the junior high school or inter- 
mediate school. As a writer and educational 
lecturer he was among the leaders. While oc- 
cupying a chair in the University of the City of 
New York he was tempted by large business op- 
portunities into commercial activities. He will 
have a brilliant career in the new field. 

AN OHIO LEADER. 

John K. Baxter, superintendent of Canton, 
Ohio, for several years, and previously superin- 
tendent of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, retires at the 
end of this year. He is one of the ablest edu- 
cational leaders of the state. No man in the 
state has been more uniformly and universally 
esteemed personally and professionally than is 
he. He is a clear thinker, an earnest worker, 
highly effective in civic activities. He is a man 


patriotically as well as educationally. Public who has always been sanely progressive and 
life has been a great schoolmaster for him, progressively sane. 


Every public school dedication is a fresh vaccination against autocratic misrule. 


—Walter E. Edge, Governor of New Jersey. 


WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE SUBMARINE RAIDS. 


The country has been startled, but by no means 
panic-stricken by German submarine raids _ off 
_the Atlantic coast. At least two submarines were 
engaged in the raids, and they have been identi- 
fied as the U-37 and the U-151. The first attack 
reported was that upon the schooner Hattie 
Dunn, which was sunk on May 25. On June 1 
and 2 six schooners and four steamships—the 
Texel, the Winneconne, the Herbert 5. Pratt and 
the Carolina—were torpedoed off the New Jer- 
sey coast. The Carolina was on her way from 
Porto Rico to New York, carrying 220 passen- 
gers and a crew of 120. Most of the passengers 
and crew escaped in boats, but one boat was cap- 
sized in a heavy sea, and eighteen persons were 


and the Norwegian steamer Eidsvold was sent to 
the bottom off the Virginia capes... News came 
later of the sinking of the British steamer Har. 
pathian and the Norwegian steamer Vinland. 
These incidents refuted the theory, too swiftly 
accepted in some quarters, that the submarines 
were sent over for only a short raid and would 
disappear as suddenly as they had arrived. It is 
clearly the intention of the Navy Department to 
use every available vessel to comb the waters off 
the Atlantic coast in their pursuit, and to put an 
end to their ravages as soon as possible. They 
cannot continue their work long without replen- 
ishing their oil supply, and it is a matter of grave 
importance to determine the location of their 
base. It is not strange that Mexico is regarded 


land, -and the next day a schooner was torpedoed, 


Coatinued on page 666. 


. , drowned. The Navy Department took imme- With suspicion. 
| : diate and energetic steps to patrol the coast and THE GERMAN DRIVE HALTED. 
" ‘ pursue the raiders. The second great German drive seems to have 
_ THE RAIDERS MOVE SOUTH. been practically halted, though it may be renewed 
| a On June 4 there was an encounter between a @"y day with increasing activity. It took the 
' M destroyer and a submarine off the coast of Mary- Anglo-French armies ten days to bring to a 
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Heath New Books 


The Kendall Readers 


By CAtvin N. KENDALL 
State Commissioner of Education, New Jersey 


The reading material in these books is the result of 
a careful, deliberate, selective process, extending 
' through many years, by an educator of recognized 
ability, whose experience is national in character. 
Careful attention has been given to arrangement 
and gradation, to grouping and comparing, to drill 
and review, and to phonetics. The first four books 
and a teacher's manual are ready this summer. 


The Gordon Readers 


NEW SERIES 


By Emma K. Gorpon, Supervisor of Reading, Mil- 
ton, MaSs., and Marietta STOCKARD. 


This new series bases the early work on phonics 
without diacritical marks, and appeals first to the 
interests of the children. The lessons in every book 
in the series contain attractive reading, well graded, 
and beautifully illustrated. Six books and manual. 


Watson and White’s Modern Arithmetic 


This series makes available for every school the best methods 
and material for the study of Modern Arithmetic. 
It challenges comparison with respect to ' 


1. Thoroughness in Fundamentals. 

2. Choice of Applications. 

3. Simplification of Processes. Three-Book Series 
4. Problems from Real Life. Ready 

5. Continuity of Plan. ; Two-Book Series 
6. Recognition of Differences in Ability of Children. Ready in July 


LONG’S AMERICAN PATRIOTIC PROSE 


American ideals proclaimed by great Americans. 
Contains the best literature that has been written 
since the beginning of our national history, inspiring 
patriotic pride and love of country. No school can 
afford to be without this splendid publication. 


DOLE’S NEW AMERICAN CITIZEN 


LUPOLD’S INTRODUCTION TO LATIN 


A simple Latin book for seventh or eighth grade 
classes. Aids pupils in their study of English and 
lays the foundation for success and interest in. the 
study of high school Latin. Illustrated. 


HILLS AND FORD’S 
FIRST SPANISH COURSE 


The essentials of Civics and Economics for Junior Contains Spanish that is above reproach — such 
High Schools and for seventh and eighth grades. Spanish as is used by the intelligent people of Spain 
A new book, attractively illustrated. Ready in and of Latin America. Deservedly the most popular 
July. beginner’s book for that language. 


Methods and Standards for Local School Surveys 


By Don C. Btiss, Superintendent of Schools, Montclair, N. J. With introduction by Grorce D. 
Strayer, Professor of Educational Administration, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 


Descriptive Catalogue giving full details concerning more than 1,600 of our ‘books—in- 
cluding such standard series as the Bourne and Benton Histories and. the Manly-Bailey 
Lessons in English—free on request. 


Correspondence Invited. 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


Continued from page 664. 


standstill the German offensive in Picardy in 
March, while only seven days sufficed to reach a 
similar result in the second assault. As in the 
first instance the losses to the attacking force 
were out of all proportion to the ground gained. 
The Allies hold fast to the important positions, 
and they have large reserves available for the 
next assault. Great encouragement, as well as 
practical assistance, has come to them. through 
the arrival of American troops on the firing line. 
At Neuilly la Poterie, in a severe fight for the 
possession of the woods, the Americans, singing 


- as they went, won a notable victory, driving the 


Germans before them, and the French official 


despatches give them high praise. 
‘THE Y. M. C. A. AT THE FRONT. 


As details of the fighting in France come 
through, the great service rendered by American 
Y. M. C. A. and: canteen workers becomes ap- 
parent. Men and women, while the battle along 
the Aisne raged around them, carried food and 
drink to the fighters, and risked their own lives 
in rescuing helpless children from burning vil- 
lages. They helped the wounded as they made 
their way to the rear, and stuck to their posts 
through the terrific bombardment. Many of the 
secretaries suffered from shell shock or the ef- 
fects of gas, but kept going notwithstanding. 
Several secretaries were killed, among them Hal- 
liday Smith of Nyack, N. Y., who went out of his 
line of duty to lead an ambulance train which had 
lost its way, and Rev. Hadley H. Cooper of 
Piedmont, N. Y., who died in a hospital from 
gas. 


AUSTRIA AS GERMANY’S VASSAL. 


The military treaty between Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, which was signed by Emperor 
Charles of Austria-Hungary’ during his recent 
visit to the German army headquarters, pledges 
the two empires to a close military alliance for 
twenty-five years, during which both parties 
promise “to employ the entire strength of their 
peoples for military purposes.” Both nations are 
“to devote all their care to have their armies 
enter into an eventual future conflict fully pre- 
pared and at a maximum of their strength”; all 
male inhabitants capable of bearing arms are to 
receive thorough military instruction, and in the 
regulations for organization, instruction and em- 
ployment of the allied troops “the initiative shall 
be left principally to Germany.” This is only 
another way of saying that, for a period of 
twenty-five years at least, Austria-Hungary shail 
be practically a vassal of Germany, all of its 
strength and materials to be devoted to carrying 
out whatever plans of conquest and subjugation 
the Kaiser may formulate. It is a humiliating 


pledge, and it is not strange that strong expres- 
sions of dissent are heard in Austria. 


; THE THREAT OF A FUTURE WAR. 


Pacifists who continue to prattle about “ex- 
changes of views,” an armistice, peace negotia- 
tions, arbitration and all the rest, should notice 
that this military treaty looks toward another 
war after this one is over, and that a war toward 
which both of the contracting parties are “to em- 
ploy the entire strength of their peoples.” “Only 
thus,” the agreement goes on to state, “the future 
war shall be of brief duration, for, had the armies 
of both allies been in this condition in 1914, this 
war would have been ended long ago.” The 
world is thus given its choice between complete 
subjugation to the Teutonic powers, if not in this 
war, in the war which is to follow it, or such a 
complete and determined concentration of en- 
ergies and resources as shall sweep the Kaiser 
from power and make the world safe for democ- 
racy to live in. There is no middle course. 

Continued on page 674. 
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NEW VICTOR RECORDS 


The influence of the Victor records is greater than 
language can express. The war has no greater 
promoter of patriotism than the victrola. We hear it 
in all cantonments and in almost every regimental 
headquarters. 

At Camp Devens, one of the most completely 
equipped and inspirational of all American canton- 
ments, in the famous 303 artillery quarters which have 
become nationally famous by the “Zero Waste Test” 
made by the highest experts in the New World, we 
saw the soldiers taking an after-dinner lay-off while 
the victrola entertained them. 

The patriotic flavor of the records is not surprising 
when one knows that DeLuca’s first English song was 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” Perhaps no recent 
record has achieved more speedy and universal appre- 
ciation than “Three Wonderful Letters from Home” 
by mother, wife, and baby, to a soldier in France. 
The American spirit has rarely been as _ thrillingly 
presented as in “What Will We Do With Him, Boys?” 
and “Any Old Place the Gang Goes.” 

Among the new winners are: “Lafayette, We Hear 
You Calling,” “Freedom Forever,” “The Laddies Who 
Fought and Won.” 


4 


MARCHING WITH THE COUNTRY 


The old flag is a-doin’ of her very level best, 
She’s a rainbow roun’ the country from the rosy east 
to the west; 


An’ the eagle’s in the elements with sunshine on his 
breast, 


An’ we’re marchin’ with the country in the mornin’! 


We're marchin’ to the music that is ringin’ far and 
nigh; 
You can hear the hallelujahs as the regiments go by; 
We'll live for this old country, or for freedom’s cause 
we'll die— 
We're marchin’ with the country in the mornin’! 
—Frank L. Stanton. 


Those who live on the mountain have a longer day than those who live in the valley. Some- 
times al] we need to brighten our day is to climb a little higher,—Mrs. Ella Flagg Young. 
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Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping 


INTRODUCTORY COURSE 


By CHARLES F. RITTENHOUSE, C. P. A. Professor of Accounting and Head of 
Accounting Department, College mal Business Administration, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 


Six Reasons Why This New Course Will Appeal to You 


1. It introduces the subject by the account method and defers the use of the books 
of original entry until after the student has learned the principles of accounts. 

2. The journal and ledger are used as principal books for only a short time, for the 
| purpose of connecting a book of original entry with the ledger. 

3. The special functions of the various accounts appear in account form, and aid the 
student materialiy in interpreting the subject. 


4. Special attention is paid to journalizing in order to train the student to express in 
the journal entry form any bookkeeping facts that may be presented to him throughout 
the course. 


~ 


5. The report form of both profit and loss statement and balance sheet is used 
throughout the book.. 


6. The ledger is closed by the journal clos'ng method. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO . BOSTON ATLANTA 


RECENT BOOKS FOR 
SUPERINTENDENT AND TEACHERS 


| TME TEACHING GF AGRICULTURE. $1.30 
THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. Trafton. ................ 130 
THE USE OF THE RINDERGARTEN GIFTS. 1.30 
AN INTRODUCTION TO CHILD PSYCHOLOGY. Waddle ...................csecccsccsccescvcees 1.50 
SPEECH DEFECTS IN SCHOOL CHILDREN, AND HOW TO TREAT THEM. Swift. ....... -75 
THE TEACHING OF HYGIENE IN THE GRADES. -75 
HISTORY IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES. Kendall and Stryker...................0e00eeeuee 75 
STATISTICAL METHODS APPLIED TO EDUCATION. Rugg 2.00 
EDUCATIONAL TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS. Monroe, DeVoss, Kelly..................0: 1.50 
PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. Inglis... 2.75 
THE THIRD BOOK OF STORIES FOR THE STORY-TELLER. Coe........ 2.0.0... ccceeeeeees 1.00 


HEALTHFUL SCHOOLS. How to Build, Equip, and Maintain Them. Ayres, Williams,and Wood 1.50 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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BOOK TABLE 


CITY ARITHMETICS. By George Wentworth, David 

. Eugene Smith and Albert Shiels. Eight books, one 
for each elementary grade. Boston, New York, 

_ Chicago, San Francisco: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 

There is a spirit of newness in the air and nothing 
fan escape the necessity of doing even the oldest 
things in the newest ways. Arithmetic makers have 
been vying with one another as to how to be new 
without ceasing to be old. There is something heroic 
in the persistent demand that elementary arithmetic 
Temain very much as it has always been, a great drill 
subject. Teachers do enjoy the opportunity to know 
just how well children have mastered a subject. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. have combined the old and the 
new in a most unusual way. First, they have con- 
centrated the thought upon city schools. They have 
recognized the difference between “Farm Arithmetic,” 
or country arithmetic, and the arithmetic needed by 
city boys and girls. 

Second, they have eliminated definitions which have 
held with such persistency for a century. 

Third, they have eliminated explanations which 
have had great tenacity. 

Fourth, they have eliminated methods of teaching. 

Fifth, they have omitted all theorizing as to dis- 
ciplinary values. 

Sixth, they have made a book for efficient drill in 
each of the eight grades,—an eight-book series. 

The wonder of the series really is the combination 
of authorship. The basis of the series is the historic 
Wentworth series, than which no series has had a 
gteater sale in the last quarter of a century. This 
has been thinned out in spots and thickened in other 
spots by David Eugene Smith of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who is the master genius of 
theorists and demonstrators in the scholastic use of 
all in the science and art of elementary mathematics. 

When Dr. Smith had whipped the Wentworth mas- 
tery of elementary arithmetic into shape, it is evident 
that Dr. Albert Shiels, an everyday school man with 
artistic common sense developed by experience in the 
extremes of New York City and Los Angeles, breathed 
into the Wentworth-Smith creation the breath of the 
latest best in the practice of today. 


ESSENTIALS OF FRENCH PRONUNCIATION. By 
Major Charles F. Martin, Associate Professor of 
Modern Languages, United States Military Acad- 
emy, West Point. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Cloth. 158 pp. i 
Major Martin, one of the co-authors of the admir- 

able French reading and composition text “At West 
Point,” recently published, here presents another 
practical) and useful book—a handbook of French 
pronunciation for beginners. As the preface states, 
it is a compromise between a highly scientific pho- 
netic treatise and the theory which leaves practically 
all instruction in pronunciation to be done by the 
teacher. 

Many books on pronunciation are translations or 
adaptations of works by French authors, who know 
little of the peculiar difficulties which beset English- 
speaking pupils, or who write for persons already 
more or less familiar with the sounds and mouth 
positions under discussion. Other books present a 
hopelessly involved terminology, “as obscure and 
Meaningless to the young as that of the pharmaco- 
peia.” These two faults the author has avoided by 
utilizing a series of approximations, adjustments and 
corrections, as well as phonetic symbols. In phonetic 
symbols, again, Major Martin has tried not to be- 
wilder the student, and has therefore adopted the 
System of the famous phonetician Rousselot in pref- 
erence to the more complicated alphabet of the As- 
sociation Phonétique Internationale. (He has, how- 
ever, given the latter system of symbols as well.) 
The book may also be used entirely without phonetic 
symbols, if desired. 

The illustrations and exercises are excellent, the 
explanations clear, precise, and simply stated. An 
index to headings is provided. The book should be 
im the hands of every teacher of French. 


LYMAN AND DARNELL’S ELEMENTARY ALGE- 
BRA. By Elmer A. Lyman, Michigan State Normal 
College, and Albertus Darnell, Central High School, 
Detroit. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago and Bos- 
ton: American Book Company. Cloth. Price, $1.32. 
The texts of today are being keyed very generally 

to the requirements of the college entrance examina- 
tion boards. There are specific advantages in this. It 
enables thé author to have a distinct goal and it 
pays a definite premium upon getting results from 
the use of the text. There is no temptation to go 
afield with pet schemes, for one’s book is to be judged 
by the classroom results. In a text on mathematics 
there must be the utmost simplicity on the one hand 
and genuine vitality on the other, and this book 
meets these requirements to the limit. The problems 
are abundant and varied. They include applications 
to geometry, physics, engineering, agriculture, com- 
merce, and various interests of everyday life. There 
is a careful correlation with arithmetic, showing the 
superiority of algebra in solving certain kinds of 
problems. 

Exercises designed to encourage an _ intelligent 
translation of algebraic language are provided early 
in the book, and the application of algebraic prin- 
ciples to solutions by formulas is emphasized. Graphi- 
cal representation is introduced, but is so arranged 
that it may be omitted at the option of the teacher. 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR GIRLS AND 

WOMEN. By Albert H. Leake. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. Cloth. 430 pp. Price, $1.60. 

This is a book one would expect a woman to write, 
but Mr. Leake acquits himself creditably largely be- 
cause he is the Inspector of- Household Arts in 
Canada. He has certainly done much by way of ob- 
servation in the States. 

He has brought together a vast amount of good 
material, demonstrative material. In a way it is 
probably a better book of its class than a woman 
would have been likely to write. He certainly has 
no individuality of prejudice. Half the book is de- 
voted to the work of girls and women in the home. 
One can but wonder at the patience with which the 
author has studied 166 different features and phases, 
conditions and changes in home-making. 

With the same patience and persistence the author 
deals with the life of girls and women in the indus- 
tries outside of the home. The one motive, evidently, 
of writing this book was to make women a greater 
success in the home and outside the home, and 
primarily for her success as a woman in doing the 
work of a woman. 


THE TEACHING OF AGRICULTURE. 
W. Nolan, University of Illinois. Introduction by 
Eugene Davenport. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
— Mifflln Company. Cloth. 277 pp. Price, 

1.30. 

In this day of many books on the teaching of agri- 
culture the principal thing to decide about a textbook 
on the subject is to classify the author. The author 
of this book is the real thing and is not in the slight- 
est degree artificial Some authors are just skilful 
bookmakers. It is a great art to know how to put 
facts and fancies together so as to make a book that 
will sell. It is much more of an art to know all 
about a subject and then put yourself in the place of 
the student and know what of all you know that he 
is in condition to know and to make use of. This art 
Aretas W. Nolan has. He is remarkably well 
equipped as to knowledge of country life and country 
conditions, science of animal and plant improvement, 
and is a prince of teachers. 

Forty per cent. of the book is an appendix, 111 pages 
of information, description, “directions, methods and 
pedagogical suggestions. 

There are twenty pages of introductory treatment 
of the why and wherefore of teaching agriculture, 
then a little on elementary agriculture and then the 
body of the book is explicit, vigorous, vital treatment 
of how to get the best results in the best way at the 
best time in farm work and in country living. Ameri- 
canism is written all over the book. 


By Aretas 
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Gregg Shorthand 


is taught exclusively in the high schools of seventy- 
five per cent. of the cities of the United States 
whose high schools teach shorthand. The percent- 
age of private business schools teaching it is even 
higher. 

Why has it secured this great popularity? Simply 
because of its superiority in three features. 

It is the easiest of all the practical systems to 
learn. It is the most accurate. It responds to the 
highest requirements of speed. 

Gregg Shorthand employs the same movements 
used in longhand. “Position” writing and shaded 
characters are eliminated. There is but one way of 
writing a word. The vowels are written in the 
word forms. 

The textbook of the system is organized on a 
plan which makes it possible effectively to combine 


.theory with practice. Students thus develop writing 


ability along with the study of the principles. 

The simplicity of Gregg Shorthand enables 
schools teaching it to give a more comprehensive 
course and to develop higher speed and accuracy in 
both shorthand and typewriting. This is the experi- 
ence of more than five thousand schools. 

If you are not teaching Gregg Shorthand you are 
not securing the maximum results. The Govern- 
ment needs stenographers; there is an unpre- 
cedented demand for stenographers in all indus- 
tries. You can render the most patriotic service 
only by teaching the system that yields the best 
results. “Speed up” by adopting Gregg Shorthand. 

Send for our literature. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


Nervous Headache 


indicates that the nerve centres 
lack phosphatic elements 


Nervous headache is a definite symptom 
of nervous exhaustion. It is brought on 
by a poverty of the vital, phosphatic 
elements, without which, nerves and 
brain cannot properly perform their 
functions. The obvious way to secure 
relief is to replace the phosphates which 
have been depleted. For this purpose, 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is an efficient 
preparation. It furnishes the phosphatic 
salts containing the same elements as 
those found in the bodily system. Non- 
alcoholic, free from habit-forming drugs, 
and immediately beneficial—for 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


supplies the vital phosphates 
in a form readily assimilated 
Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 
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Thinking 


There is nothing either good 
or bad, but thinking makes it 
so.—Shakespeare. 


HAKESPEARE shows. us 
S the necessity for right 
thinking. The trained, 
forceful thinker in education, 
in religion, in statesmanship 
leads the crowd; the untrained 
or indifferent thinker trails. 
The great aim of education is 
to start the child right in his 
thought processes, to get him 
to think right at the earliest 
possible stage of his mental 


development; to encourage 
consecutive, sustained thinking 
in its elementary forms and to 
carry this process through his 
whole school life as a proper 
foundation for his subsequent 
career, 

To make him think clearly 
and express himself  intelli- 
gently at the outset is the vital 
function of the teacher in the 
elementary grades. As an aid 
in this important work the 
pupil should be equipped with 
a textbook that forces him to 
think and the teacher in turn 
should have the fullest support 
in teaching such a book as the 
authors themselves would 
teach it. 


The Aldine 
Language Series 


In the Aldine Language Books 
will be found a series of text- 
books on elementary English 
providing adequate equipment 
for teacher and pupil in inde- 
pendent books. 

In referring to the plan of the 
Third Book, published August, 
1917, which completes. the 
series, the authors state in 
their preface, “Definitions, ex- 
ercises, and rules are not lack- 
ing, but these are made to 
serve the efforts of the pupil 
to think and to give effective 
expression to thinking, 
since thinking and expressing 
thought are life itself.” 


Think it over and address the Publishers, NEWSON & COMPANY, at 73 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., or 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, for Specimen Copies of these Unusual 


Schoolbooks. 
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THEORIES OF ENERGY. By Horace Perry. New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.75. 

“Energy” is one of the words which has exas- 
perated scientists much as perpetual motion has ex- 
asperated the industrialists. Faraday opened a new 
world to scientists when he presented a vista of 
energy which is behind all forms of energy. “The 
Conservation of Energy” was one of the most startling 
suggestions that has come from a scientific mind. 
That was some years ago—sixty years or more—and 
in all these years the attempts to make its demon- 
stration satisfactory through harmonizing the physi- 
cal sciences have seemed to fail. Since “Conserva- 
tion of Energy” we have seen no book quite as scien- 
tifically fascinating and irresistible as Horace Perry’s 
apparent achievement of harmony through a theory 
of the energetic atom and the theory of energize- 
ment. 

The high spot in Horace Perry’s scientific genius is 
his new and compelling theory of color, which defies 
the conservation of the traditionalists. It is impos- 
sible to attempt any description of any of his theories 
in a brief notice, but it is a book that is sure to be 


read by all who are interested in such discussions 
as these. 


WHAT IS ENGLISH? 
lish Teachers. 
partment 


A Book of Strategy for Eng- 

By C. H. Ward, Head of the De- 

of English, Taft School, Watertown, 

— Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. Cloth. 
pp. 


This is the sanest, most unpretentious, common- 
sense, practical and stimulating handbook for Eng- 
lish teachers. that has appeared for a long time. 
Common sense, indeed, is the author’s watchword. 
Here are specimen thoughts: “Our first and simplest 
and plainest duty is to teach decent English.” “Busi- 
ness men may not be wholly indifferent to a knowl- 
edge of ‘Sir Launfal,’ but they will not accept it as 
an excuse for unbusinesslike spelling and punctua- 
tion.” “Seperate is a tremendous antagonist, who 
looks feeble enough, but is in reality the greatest 
force in life, evil habit.’ The book is full of exam- 
pies of similar “hoss-sense.” Furthermore, Mr. Ward 
knows the problems—he has fought them out himself 
and (sometimes) conquered, which is all any teacher 
can do. No teacher of English can read the book 
without receiving courage to go back to the monot- 
ony of ever-recurring mistakes, and without gaining 
the sense of humor—and discrimination—that keeps 
courage alive. 

Among the interesting chapters are those on “In- 
tensive Spelling” (amazingly sensible and valuable), 
“Teaching Grammar,” “What is a Comma?”, “Usage 
in Pointing,’ “Themes,” and “Reading”—every one a 
real help and a real inspiration. We need more of 
such injections of life-giving common sense into the 
almost lifeless mass of meaningless terminology, un- 
critical estheticism, and out-and-out buncombe, that 
make up much of our methodology in English—and 
lots of other things taught in American schools. 


STANFORD REVISION OF 
SIMON INTELLIGENCE SCALE. By Lewis M. 
Terman, with the assistance of Grace Lyman, 
George Ordahl, Louise Ellison Ordahl, Neva Gal- 
breath, Wilford Talbert, Herbert C. Knollin, J. Har- 
old Williams and Irene Cuneo. Baltimore: War- 
wick and York. 184 pp. Price, $1.40. 
We think it is universally conceded that Lewis M. 

Terman is the most notable American exponent of 

the intelligence tests. At least, the United States 

government has adopted his revision of the Binet- 

Simon Intelligence Scale for war tests, and his fam- 

ous work on the subject has had a fabulous sale. 

No student of child life is considered honest with the 

public if he does not use these revised tests. 


THE BINET- 


THOSE WEARING GLASSES 


constan 

os relief in Wurine applications. In the School Room Eyes are often 

rritated by Chalk Dust. and Eye Strain induced by faulty svstems of 
Lighting. Apply Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore Normal 
Conditions. Murine does not smart —is soothing in ite action 
MURINE EVE REMFDY CO.. Chicago. Sends Book of Eye Free 
on request. Your Draggist supplies you with Murine. 
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As a result of tests of more than 1,700 normal chil- 
dren and 400 adults, the original scale has not only 
been entirely recast, but it has been enlarged to in- 
clude ninety instead of fifty-four tests and so extended 
as to measure the intelligence of superior adults. 
This book is an admirably scientific and at the same 
time a thoroughly interesting analysis of the data on 
which the Stanford Revision was based. It includes 
the following chapters: The Distribution of Intelli- 
gence, The Rate of Growth and the Validity of the 
Intelligence Quotient, Sex Differences, The Relation 
of Intelligence to School Success, The Validity of the 
Individual Tests, and Considerations Relating to the 
Formation of an Intelligence Scale. Any one of the 
above chapters, taken alone, represents a contribu- 
tion of first importance, and it is safe to say that 
the book as a whole contains more valuable data on 
the Binet tests than can be found in any other work 
which has yet appeared. 


EDUCATION, SELECTIVE, SPECIFIC, COMPEN- 
SATORY. By Mabel West, Indian Education Ser- 
vice. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 
220 pp. Price, $1.25 net. 
This is the best book we know descriptive of what 

the British Empire is doing for the people of India, 

and fortunately it is delightfully written. There is 
not a trite phrase in it. Here are a few of the wholly 
unusual paragraphs for a stately book on pedagogy :— 

“Are school games an item or the essential? 

Should the school library consist of technical and 

instructive books or of story books and such things 

as healthy boys love? Is a ‘Boy’s common room’ a 

fad or a necessity? Is it waste of money to furnish 

it sumptuously and beautifully? Do we need scholars 
or athletes for teachers, thoughtful and conscien- 
tious, or happy even if careless men? Shall we risk 

a little inefficiency in scholastic instruction in favor 

of a teacher who gets pleasure out of his life? Is 

the happiness or melancholy of a teacher a minor 
consideration? Which is more important, the happi- 
ness of a school boy or the fulfilment of a curriculum 
of ‘useful’ subjects? . . . We are all children play- 
ing in the light of God’s sunshine.” 


“IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


For English Courses 
MILLER’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
by 
EDWIN L. MILLER, 
Principal Northwestern High School, Detroit, Mich. } 
A clear, vivid human text—one that will really 
interest pupils. 7&8 illustrations. Price, $1.60. 


For Gardeners—old and young 


SCHOOL AND HOME GARDENING 
by 
KARY C. DAVIS, Ph.D. 
Written for the Amateur—new—complete—reliable. 
Tells what you need to know to make your gardens 
produce war crops. 160 illustrations. Price, $1.28. 


For Physical Training 
CADET MANUAL — Official handbook of the 
H. S. V. U.S. 
by 
MAJORS STEEVER and FRINK, U.S. A. 
108 illustrations—complete course in military train- 
ing without militaristic ideas. Price, $1.50. 


THE KOEHLER METHOD OF PHYSICAL 
DRILL—Ready May 15th 

This is the West Point method. 

training teacher needs it. 


Every phvsical 
Special low price, $1.00. 
LIPPINCOTT’S EDUCATIONAL PAMPHLETS 


Volume 1, Number 1—Now Ready 


Send your name an‘ address to receive these pamphiets regu- 
larly—free of charge. Each number will contain a live article on 
a vital educational topic. Agricultural Number next 


J. 


B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
227-231 South Sixth Street, Philedelphia 
Boston Chicago 


Montreal London 
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Holden Book Covers 


Still 
Unrivaled 


EAR after year Holden Book Covers 
have been chosen by the fore- 
most schools of America in preference 
to the cheap wood pulp paper covers, 
solely on their record of service. 


These are the points of superiority which have won 
them unquestioned leadership: 


THEY LAST LONGER. 

THEY MAKE THE BOOK LAST LONGER. 

THEIR SMOOTH HARD SURFACE IS GERM-PROOF. 

THEY ARE SIMPLY AND EASILY AD)USTED. 

THEY REQUIRE THE USE OF NEITHER KNIFE NOR SCISSORS. 


AND LASTLY: 


Holden Book Covers have been ‘made for many years from a scientific formula 
which produces a fibrous woven stock of unequaled strength and ¢urability. 


Holden Book Covers are better today than eder. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD Miles C. Holden, President. MASSACHUSETTS 
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« EDUCATIONAL NEWS «we 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. : 


are acceptable as news. 


Meetings to be Held 
JUNE. 
rnational Kindergarten 
a Miss Steila L. 
, Minneapolis, Minn., | presi- 
.. chairman of local committee. 
oe tc Saly 6: National Education As- 
sociation. Pittsburgh, Penn. Mrs. 
M. c. Cc. Bradford, Denver, presi- 
dent; J. W. Crabtree, 1400 Massa- 
chusetts avenue, Washington, D. C., 
secretary. 


OCTOBER. 
1: Michigan State Teachers’ 
Detroit. President, 


Harvey H. Lowry, Ionia; secretary, 
John P. Everett, Kalamazoo. : 

31-Nov. 1-2: Iowa State Teachers 
Association. Des Moines, Iowa. 
Superintendent M. G. Clark, Sioux 
City, Iowa, president; Charles F. 
Pye, Des Moines, Iowa, secretary, 

NOVEMBER. 
6-9: ColoraGo Education Association; 


Grand Junction, November 6-8; 
Pueblo, November 7, 8, 9; Denver, 
November 7, 8 ; Sexson, 


terling; H. B. Smith, 


resident, L 
232 Century Building, 
Denver. 


6-9: Minnesota Educational _Associ- 
ation. St. Paul. . Freeman, 
Grand Rapids, Minn., president. 

14-16: Joint Convention, American 
Institute of Instruction, New Eng- 
land Superintendents’ Association, 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, and Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association. Boston. _ 

25-27: South Paketa Educational As- 
sociation. Mitchell. A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, secretary. 

28-29-30: Oklahoma Educational As- 
sociation, Oklahoma City. Presi- 
dent, B. F. Nihart, Oklahoma City; 
secretary, Mrs. Mary D. Couch, 
Oklahoma City. 


> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Boston University is 
making good use of the new. Augus- 
tus Howe Buck scholarships for 
young men. They are from the in- 
come of a fund of $100,000 recently 
given to the university in memory of 
the late Professor Buck, head of the 
department of Greek. The recipient of 
these scholarships may hold them not 
only through the college course, but 
during the course in a professional 
school, and may subsequently have the 
advantage of post-graduate study and 
travel. 


NORTH ATTLEBORO. 


Super- 


intendent R. J. Fuller has been 
elected superintendent at Cliffside, 
N. J., at an increased salary. Mr. 


Fuller has been highly efficient in his 
services here and has attained state 
and national prominence as director 
for Massachusetts of the Nationa! 


Education Association for several 
years. 
NORTH EASTON. R. W. Simp- 


son of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education in a bulletin of the United 
States Bureau of Education, en- 
titled “The Massachusetts Home-Pro- 
ject Plan of Vocational Agricultural 
Education,” magnifies the effect of 
this work on the homes of this town. 


CONNECTICUT. 


MERIDEN. Superintendent David 
Gibbs makes an exceptionally good 


comparative report for the six years 
of his administration. Tardiness has 
decreased fifty-nine per cent. Pu- 
pils out of school who should have 
been in school have decreased eighty- 
eight per cent. The number of chil- 
dren employed in the factories has 
decreased sixty-five per cent. The 
number of children repeating a year 
has decreased forty per cent., and the 
number repeating three years has been 
reduced ninety per cent. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The teach- 
ers will certainly have a friend and 
a defender of fair play in Superin- 
tendent Ettinger. 

Arthur Somers has been re-elected 
president of the Board of Education; 
Frank D. Wilsey, vice-president, and 
William J. O’Shea, associate superin- 
tendent to succeed Mr. Ettinger. 

The city has $6,000,000 available at 
once for new buildings. 

Many women teachers are taking 
their year’s leave of absence and 
are to enter the canteen service of 
the Y. M. C. A. in France. 

“Some Measurements in Spell- 
ing’ is the title of a most interest- 
ing Bulletin by Eugene A. Nife- 
necker of the Division of Research. 
There were 5,260 pupils in twenty- 
three schools in the demonstration. 
The results are given by grade, by 
sex, and by birth land. The results 
are given in many ways, by statis- 
tics and by graphs. It is probably 
the best study of the kind that 
has been made. 

Miss Clara C. Calkins, principal 
of Junior High School, Brooklyn, 
has been selected upon the Teach- 
ers Retirement Board. A more 
popular choice could not have been 
made. 

New York University, with a sub- 
scription of $1,000,000 to the three 
Liberty Loans, appears to be ahead 
of all other colleges and universi- 
ties. 

Married women will not be barred 
from election as teachers during 
the war shortage of teachers. 

WHITE PLAINS. No new 
classes in German will be started. 


NEWBURGH. All salaries have 
been raised, the increase dating 
from January, 1918. 


NEW JERSEY. 


State Commissioner Calvin N. 
Kendall has issued an attractive ap- 
peal to all high and_ elementary 
schools to have war subjects for 
graduation exercises. 

CAMDEN. The influx of ship- 
builders by the thousand is making 
great pressure upon the schools. 

The teachers appear to have failed 
to secure the extra $100 salary which 
was expected. It is charged to a le- 


gal technicality, but in war times all 
technicalities go by the board. 


. PATERSON. The teachers have 
been conducting a vigorous campaign 
for something near justice in the 
salaries of teachers. They are being 
aided by many public-spirited citizens. 

EAST ORANGE. Superintendent 
E. C. Broome has issued an inter- 
esting comparative study of the cost 
of instruction per pupil, average at- 
tendance, in Montclair, Summit, 
Plainfield, South Orange, Westfield, 
Hackensack, Englewood and West 
Orange, which range from 77 cents 
to $35.17 greater than East Orange, 
and Bloomfield and Orange, which 
are less. Another study shows that 
East Orange schools cost less in pro- 
portion to the wealth than any of the 
cities except Summit. The school 
costs have increased less in four 
years than any of the other ten cities, 
It is a new role for East Orange to 
play, but if she likes the reputation 
Dr. Broome has certainly demon- 
strated clearly that she is standing 
high in the matter of cheapness in 
her school expenditures. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. Superintendent 
Dr. John P. Garber has planned for 
the employment of twenty teachers 
in evening schools in a campaign for 
Americanization of foreigners. 

The Philadelphia Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation are planning to have an asso- 
ciation building for their own use. 
Professional spirit runs high and the 
need of permanent quarters is evident. 

Pennsylvania is to make an heroic 
effort to have small schools- con- 
solidated. The State Department of 
Education, under the leadership of 
J. George Becht, is conducting the 
campaign. 

ERIE. Superintendent B. 
Bush has been unanimously re-elected 
for four years at a salary of $5,000. 
The teaching corps and the public 
are as unanimous as is the school 
board. 

AMBRIDGE. C. S. McVay has 
been elected superintendent of schools 
at a salary of $3,200 per year for 
four years. 

READING. Always up-to-the-min- 
ute, this city has offered rare oppor- 
tunities to get an education that edu- 
cates. Already there are courses in 
electrical construction, machine shop, 
carpentry, printing, plumbing, and 
sheet metal work. There will be 
added soon automobile construc- 
tion and concreting. 

Superintendent Charles S. Foos 
reports 7,099 home-school gardens 
maintained by pupils. 


VIRGINIA. 

HARRISONBURG. The State 
Normal School is doing efficient 
extension teaching, especially of 
girls’ canning club work, which is 
attracting national attention, hav- 
ing been given much prominence in 
the Household Arts Survey by 
Benjamin R. Andrews of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


ay 
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SUUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


OPELIKA. Professor Oliver White 
has been elected superintendent of 
schools. He has been principal of 
the High School at Opelika. 

BIRMINGHAM. Birmingham voted 
the three mill district tax on May 6, 
and in addition a million-dollar bond 
issue for the erection’ and the equip- 
ping of its high schools. From the 
bond issue will be built the new Cen- 
tral High School and a high school 
at Woodlawn to accommodate the 
students of the eastern section of the 


city. 

TUSCUMBIA. County Superin- 
tendent of Education Joe Walker 
has presented his resignation, to 
take effect October 1. Superin- 
tendent Walker has held the posi- 
tion for the past five years and re- 
tires to enter business life. 


FLORIDA. 


TAMPA. Hillsboro county has- 


established a minimum salary 
of fifty dollars a month, with an 
annual increase of ten dollars a 
month until no teacher in the 
county receives less than $100 a 
month. 


ARKANSAS. 

FORT SMITH. Dr. Lee Byrne 
has been elected superintendent of 
schools. He will assume his duties 
in the fall. He comes from Ala- 
bama, where he has been principal 
of the Mobile County High School 
for a number of years. 


OKLAHOMA. 

MUSKOGEE. Superintendent 
Edwin S. Monroe of this city and 
County Superintendent W. A. Bat- 
tles have united in providing a sum- 
mer school, June 10 to August 2, 
with a faculty of five chiefs of staff 
and twenty-four other instructors. 
This is to be an integral part of the 
city system with adequate provision 
for professional educational work. 


TEXAS. 

DALLAS. County Superintend- 
ent B. M. Hudspeth has secured 
an increase of from twenty to 
twenty-five per cent. for many 
teachers in the county. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS. On May 28 the 
Republican state convention nomi- 
nated L. N. Hines, superintendent of 
the Crawfordsville schools, for state 
superintendent of public instruction. 
Horace Ellis has held the office two 
years, and was a candidate for the 
nomination, and if custom had been 
adhered to, he would have had no 
opposition. Certain politicians claimed 
that Ellis would be a drag to the re- 
mainder of the ticket, and intimated 
the Democrats had their guns loaded 
for him in the campaign. No 
charges of mismanagement or failure 
to meet the responsibilities of the of- 
fice were given publicity, so Ellis 
withdrew rather than fight for the 
nomination and election. Hines is 


prominent in state and national edu- 
cational circles. 

CONNERSVILLE. Miss Emma 
Hall, teacher of Latin in this city, 
has accepted an appointment in the 
Philippines. 


TEACHERS’ 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


3oston, Mass,, 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E, Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bidg. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-eight years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


idward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


THe Epmanps EDUCATORS’ ExcHANGE 


Founded 1897 


101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


Manual, Service Worth Paying For, Sent free 
# SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Two weeks or four weeks. 


106 Bay State Road - 


Summer Courses on Speech Correction 
Given in Boston or your City August 5-31. 
PRICE $5 UP. 


Makes the Part-Time Speech 
Teacher. Send postal for circular. 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


Boston, Mass. 


fourth grades. 


Mr. Superintendent: 


The ARLO plan is the ideal aid in reading to inexperi- 
enced teachers. The books almost teach themselves; ARLO 
for fourth and fifth grades, and CLEMATIS for third and 
There is no reading material for the un- 
trained teacher that compares with these books. 


By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. BROOKLINE, Mass,: THE RIVERDALE PREss. 


STATE. NORMAL SCHOOL, 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principa! 


[HE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


TRAINS FOR SOCIAL WORK in Asso- 
ciated Charities. Hospital Social Service, In- 
dustrial Welfare Work, Child Welfare, Housin 
and Anti-Tuberculosis Work, Probation an 
Institutional Management. 

TRAINS NURSES FOR PUBLIC 
H¥ALTA NURSING in School Nursing, 
Industrial Nursing, Medical Social Service, 
Infant Welfare and Visiting Nursing. 


Ninth year opens September 16th, 1918. 
For bulletin, address 
Bernard J. Newman, Director, 
1302 Pine St., Philadelphia. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 


cial department of the high school 
J A. PITMAN, 


Spanish MRS. JULIA 
p HUNTINGTON 
a well known Spanish teacher, will open her home 
in Pleasant Valley, Amesbury, Mass., this summerto a 
few students. Those who wish to combine a stay in the 
country with the perfect mastery of the Spanish lan- 
guage for social, business, travel or teaching purposes, 
will find this an excellent opportunity. Mrs. Hunt- 
ington can furnish the highest credentials and would, 
of course, desire references from her pupils. 
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to nine hundred fifty dollars is the advance in salary which a 
h our agency. When she registered in April, 7, she was 
tity. The 0 us that she was worth much more 
which came to us concerning her convinced was receiving and we offered her two te rm 
better places. However, it was not until May of this year that we were able to make just t sone 
when we secured her appointment in the University School of Cincinnati, as teac 


getting ave” windred NINE HU ND RED FIFTY 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency *®2ie.eo"™" 


RK—437 FIFTH AVENUE “Teaching as a Business,” with chapters 
DENVER. -SYMES BUILDING on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. ‘Thirty- 
SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING third year. One fee registers in all, 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 


CAN : N TEACHERS’ AGENCY ana, Families 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors an¢ 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filledbun- 


J dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers Es ab- 
lished 1889 No charge to empoyors, 
none for registration If you neei a 


teacher forany desirable place or kaow 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Unio: Square, New York. 


with good general education wanted for aepartn ent work .B 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and College: in Pen a- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approveds s- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $9 per month. For ‘urther 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


A. SCOTT & CO. Proprietor, 
442 Tremont Building, ton. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
FIFTH AVENUE people. We 
sain 34th and 85th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Service 
CHARLES W.MULFORD. Prog. free to school officials 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW. Proprietor 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppues Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, 
81 Chapel! St. 


W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y. 
Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. gm 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


AGENCY 


Long Distance Tele} hone. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


Continued from page ¢(4. 


THE CHILD LABOR LAW. 


The United States Supreme Court, 
with four Justices dissenting, has 
pronounced unconstitutional and in- 
valid the law enacted by Congress 
forbidding the interstate shipment of 
products of child labor. The case on 
which the decision turned came _ be- 
fore the court from North Carolina, 
where child labor had been employed 
in a cotton mill. The need of legis- 
lation to limit the right- to employ 
children in mines and factories is con- 
ceded in the decision of the court, and 
reference is made to the fact that 
every state in the Union has enacted 
laws to that end. But the majority 
opinion of the court is based upon the 
ground that the grant of power to 
Congress over the subject of inter- 
state commerce was to enable it to 
regulate such commerce, and not to 
give it authority to control the states 
in their exercise of the police power 
over local trade and manufacture. 


THE POWER OF THE STATES. 


However much the decision of the 
court may be regretted because of 
its bearing upon child labor, it is well 
that there should be some restraint 
upon the disposition of Congress to 
achieve results by indirect processes. 
No one believes that the interstate 
commerce law was intended to be di- 
verted to such uses as the restraint 
of child labor in the several states. 
It is a sound principle that is enun- 
ciated by the court in the statement 
that the power of the states to regu- 
late their purely internal affairs by 
such laws as seem wise to the. local 
authorities is inherent and has never 
been surrendered to the general gov- 
ernment. The court regards the act 
in question as an invasion by the fed- 
eral power of the control of a mat- 
ter purely local in its character, and 
reasons that if Congress were thus 
to regulate matters entrusted to local 
authority by prohibiting the move- 
ment of commodities in interstate 
commerce, the. power of the states 
over local matters would be elimi- 
nated. This is a principle which is 
rcapable of wide application, and _ it 
may yet have serious results in direc- 
tions not contemplated in the original 
case. 


THE ARMY BILL. 

The Army bill, as passed by the 
House, carries a huge appropriation 
of something more than twelve bil- 
lion dollars and gives the President 
unlimited power to call into military 
service all men who can be trained 
and equipped. The measure provides 
for an army of three million men 
during the present year and aims to 
assemble them and rush to 
France with all possible speed. It is 
lamentable that Congress, at a time 
like this, should vote into important 
appropriation bills provisions which 
are entirely incongruous and are in- 
tended simply to conciliate certain in- 
terests. This bill, for example, was 
amended in the House by a provision 
prohibiting the use of stop-watches 
or other speeding-up devices in plants 
where money provided in the bill is 
spent. This is a matter entirely for- 
eign to the scope of the bill. There 
is no good reason why all legitimate 
speeding-up devices should not be 
permitted in war work, in times like 


the present; and, if there were such 
a reason, the object in view should 
be gained directly, not indirectly. 
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What is Castoria 


CASTORIA is a harmless substitute for Castor Oil, Paregoric, Drops and Soothing 
Syrups. It is pleasant. It contains neither Opium, Morphine nor other Nar- 
cotic substance. Its age is its guarantee. For more than thirty years it has been 
in constant use for the relief of Constipation, Flatulency, Wind Colic and Diarrhoea; 
allaying Feverishness arising therefrom, and by regulating the Stomach and 
Bowels, aids the assimilation of Food; giving healthy and natural sleep. 
The Children’s Panacea—The Mother’s Friend. | 
The Kind You Have Always Bought, and which has been‘in use for over 30 
years, has borne the Signature of Chas. H. Fletcher, and has been made under his 
personal supervision since its infancy. Allow no one to deceive you in this. Al 
Counterfeits, Imitations and “Just-as-Good” are but Experiments that trifle with 
and endanger the health of Infants and Children—Experience against Experiment. 


Letters from Prominent Physicians 
addressed to Chas. H. Fletcher. 


Dr. Albert W. Kahl, of Buffalo, N. Y., says: ‘I have used Castoria in 
my practice for the past 26 years. I regard it as an excellent medicine 
for children.’’ 

Dr. Gustave A. Eisengraeber, of St. Paul, Minn., says: “I have used 
your Castoria repeatedly in my practice with good results, and can recom- 
mend it as an excellent, mild and harmless remedy for children.” 

Dr. E. J. Dennis, of St. Louis, Mo., says: “I have used and prescribed 
a your Castoria in my sanitarium and outside practice for a number of years 
" CENT. and find it to be an excellent remedy for children.” 
| ALGOHOL"3 PEE Dr. S. A. Buchanan, of Philadelphia, Pa, says: “I have used your Cas- 
AVetetable ere oy Regula: toria in the case of my own baby and find it pleasant to take, and have 
| fing the Stomach andBowelsof obtained excellent results from its use.” 

Dr. J. E. Simpson, of Chicago, Ill., says: “I have used your Castoria in 
cases of colic in children and have found it the best medicine of its kind 
on the market.” 

Dr. R. E. Eskildson, of Omaha, Neb., says: “I find your Castoria to be a 
standard family remedy. It is the best thing for infants and children I 
have ever known and I recommend it.” 

Dr. L. R. Robinson, of Kansas City, Mo., says: “Your Castoria certainly 
has merit. Is not its age, its continued use by mothers through all these 
years, and the many attempts to imitate it, sufficient recommerdation? 
What can a physician add? Leave it to the mothers.” 

Dr. Edwin F. Pardee, of New York City, says: “For several years I have 
recommended your Castoria and shall always continue to do so, as it has 
invariably produced beneficial results.” 

Dr. N. B. Sizer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., says: “I object to what are called 
'e Gonstip ation and Diarrhoea.| patent medicines, where maker alone knows what ingredients are put im 
"and Feverishness them, but I know the formula of your Castoria and advise its use.” 
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What part does the Victrola play in your school? 


Now is the time to plan a definite listening course for mext year, based upon the 


Victrola and Victor Records. 


You will find excellent help in formulating a special Victrola course by consulting the new 1918 
edition of a 


New Graded List of Records for Children in Home and School. 


This is a catalogue of 272 pages, beautifully illustrated; it contains a list of over 1000 Victor | 
Records, with descriptive notes classified according to use in various grades : 
| 


} 


and subjects. Have you formed a circulating Record Library for your schools? 


Remember that the Victrola has become an indispensable servant of 
education. It is used to illustrate and vitalize the lesson in Literature, His- 
ttory and Geography. It is used for Physical Education, Nature Study, Pen- 
manship, Typewriting, Voice Culture, Ear Training, Opera Study, Music 
History, and the study of Orchestral Instruments. From Victor Records, 
the boys in our Army and Navy are learning Wireless Telegraphy and French. 


No school is too remote for the Victrola to bring to its occupants the 
golden tones of Caruso and Melba, the brilliant violins of Maud Powell and 
Jascha Heifetz, the piano of Paderewski, and the great instrumental master- 
pieces played by the world’s most famous bands and orchestras. 


With this world of opportunity for real culture at your door, can your school afford 
to be without a Victrola and a well-planned course ? 


Ask your Victor dealer to supply you with copies of ‘‘A New 
Graded List’’ and ‘‘The Victrola in Rural Schools,’’ or send 
a postcard to the 


Victrola XXV, $75 Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


When the Victrola is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 


under theinstrument safe and 


” To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
trademark, “His Master's Voice."’ it is on all genuine 
products of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 


secure from danger, and the oa 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 

tect it from dust and promis- 

cuous use by irresponsible 

people 
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